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FOREWORD——_1_____; 


Our army has ‘never encountered anything more 
grim than the campaigns which have been fought in the 
jungles of New Guinea. 


Australian troops had never previously been called 
upon to perform a harder task than that which faced us 
in New Guinea in the latter half of 1942. No Australian 
troops have acquitted themselves more honourably than 
those men who stopped the Japanese advance at Milne 
Bay and a little later in the Owen Stanley Ranges, and 
then began the process of throwing the enemy out of the 
territory which he had conquered. 


The first A..F. never had a task more difficult than 
that which was fulfilled by the victors of the Owen 
Stanleys, and I say that as one'who has an intimate 
knowledge of our soldiers in two world wars. 


Some of the men who fought in these New Guinea 
campaigns had been through Grecce and Crete; others 
fought in the North African desert; others in Syria; 
some were meeting an enemy for the first time. They 
proved their superiority—and that of the white races— 
over the beast from the Western Pacific, and they will go 
on proving it until victory brings peace again to the 
world. 
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MILNE BAY... 


This battle was the first clear-cut victory 
in any land operations against the Fapanese. 


JWEN STANLEYS ... 


In these ranges Australian troops launched, 
in September, 1942, the first successful 
offensive operations against the Japanese. 


BUNA-GONA-SANANANDA.. . 


The Battle of the Beaches resulted in the 
annihilation of the Fapanese garrisons and 
marked the end of the Papuan campaign. 


T 
2, HE campaigns which were fought in New Guinea 
between August, 1942, and January, 1943, marked the turning 
of the tide in the Pacific war. 

Until they met—and ignominiously fled from—the small 
Australian garrison at Milne Bay in August and early 
September, 1942, the Japanese had had an unbroken run of 
successful conquests. 

The spurious legend of invincibility which they had built 
round themselves had acquired a superficial merit as they 
swept down through Malaya, the Netherlands Indies, Dutch 
and Portuguese Timor, New Britain, the Solomons and into 
New Guinea itself. Their planes had raided Darwin and 
other points of strategic importance on the Australian coast. 


In New Guinea the Japanese, by the end of July, 1942, had 
substantial forces ashore at Lae, Salamaua, Finschhafen and 
Gona. 

Between the enemy and the Australian mainland had stood 
less than four brigades of Australian troops. When the enemy 
initiated his two land drives aimed at the elimination of Port 
Moresby, there were two brigades at Milne Bay and two 
brigades were the garrison at Port Moresby. Small detached 
forces were operating in other parts of the island, their role 
being the harassing of the enemy and the gaining of information. 


First Check. 


It was the two brigades at Milne Bay, supported by two 
‘ squadrons of the Royal Australian Air Force, that stopped the 
Japanese Army for the first time in this war. — 

The two brigades at Port Moresby were reinforced sub- 
stantially, chiefly by battle-tested Australians from the Middle 
East, before the enemy’s drive through the Owen Stanleys was 
stopped. American troops were employed later when the 
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Japanese had been driven into his fox holes at Buna, Gona and 
Sanananda on the north coast of the island, where he was sub- 
sequently annihilated. 


The rout of the Japanese invasion force at Milne Bay was 
completed in the first week of September, 1942. Within two 
weeks the enemy’s drive through the Owen Stanleys had 
carried him within 25 air miles of Port Moresby. 


There, on Eoribaiwa Ridge, he was held after his final 
thrust in the direction of Port Moresby had been frustrated 
by an Australian ambush. He dug himself in on Eoribaiwa 
Ridge, but before the end of September he was on the run back 
through the mountains, leaving a trail of dead to mark his tracks. 


So Eoribaiwa Ridge became a milestone in the Pacific 
War, for it marked the spot where the defensive was abandoned 
and Australian troops assumed the offensive as the spearhead 
of the United Nations—for the first time since the attack on 
Pearl Harbour, more than nine months before, had brought war 
to the Pacific. 


September 23, 1942, was the ‘‘ key ” date in the entire 
South-West Pacific campaign. Until that stage, due to 
innumerable factors, an offensive programme to drive the enemy 
out of New Guinea had not been possible. The local command 
was preparing a local counter-offensive aimed at driving the 
Japanese back through the Owen Stanleys to Kokoda. But on 
September 23, General Sir Thomas Blamey, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Australian Military Forces, arrived in New Guinea 
to assume command, and immediately the counter-offensive 
was developed into a programme aimed at the elimination of the 
enemy from Papua and by that means clearing the way for the 
eventual re-conquest of the whole of New Guinea. 


Within two days the counter-offensive was launched and 
the initiative has not since been surrendered by Australian 


and Allied troops. 


The great merit of these initial Australian successes is that 
they were achieved against weight of numbers, by troops in- 
experienced in jungle warfare, and pitted against an enemy who 
had planned for years the conquest of the Pacific by the em- 
ployment of his troops in just this particular type of warfare. 
The Australian troops, too, shared with all the United Nations, 
in the initial stages, the disability of inadequacy of equipment. 
They lacked also at this stage the essential command of the air. 


A little later there was to be ample modern equipment and 
the 5th United States Air Force and the Royal Australian Air 
Force were to dominate the skies, but in the early phases of the 
campaign the resources were small and seldom little more than 
the essential basic needs. 
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flood had swept down to Australia’s 


northern door. 


Among the dominating features in the preparation of this 
counter-offensive by the Australian troops was the almost 
complete absence of those base and supply facilities without 
which no Army can operate. New Guinea, for instance, was 
virtually a road-less country, and there was, in the early stages, 
insufficient aerial transport to provide the only practical 
alternative. The Australians held only two centres which 
could possibly have been developed as bases. At Milne Bay, 
with only one road and that often impassable because of mud, 
base facilities were virtually non-existent. Port Moresby was 
in a little better condition, but similar facilities were very 
deficient there also. 


Two Enemies. 


When the Australians launched the first Pacific offensive 
against the Japanese they did so in the knowledge that they had 
to fight not only the enemy and the country in front of them, but 
they had to organise the whole of the country at their rear. 
They had, in fact, to fight not only a fanatical and savage enemy, 
who neither knows the decencies of civilization nor subscribes 
to the international code of warfare, but also a country equally 
savage and almost as uncivilized. 


In no other campaign of New Guinea, with the possible 
exception of that country between Wau and Salamaua, were 
conditions comparable with those which were met—and over- 
come—in the Owen Stanley Ranges. And in the later cam- 
paigns aerial superiority has been an ameliorating factor. 


Until they had thrown the Japanese out of the Owen 
Stanleys and were driving him into the holes which were to 
become his grave in his perimeter on the north coast, the 
Australians did not experience the luxury of rapid movement 
by air or even the comparative comfort of motor transport. 


For a few miles out of Port Moresby, they could travel by 
truck ; then they had to take to the track, and everything they 
needed had to be carried in their packs or brought up to 
them on foot. There were no landing strips for aircraft in the 
mountains, and the technique of supply dropping from the air 
had not been perfected. 


The same conditions, of course, hampered the enemy once 
he had passed beyond Kokoda and entered the ranges through 
the Gap. 


Theory Denied. 


Theoretically, the campaign should have reached a stalemate 
with the enemy holding the northern entrance to the ranges, 
at the end of an easy supply line ; the Australians established 
on the Port Moresby end, serviced by a comparatively short 
line, and a mountainous wilderness of No Man’s Land between 
the two forces. 
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‘The Australians, however, did not accept the theory and, 
although at great cost, proved their capacity to overcome 
scemingly insuperable natural obstacles as well as to defeat an 


enemy enjoying most of the advantages, including preponder- 
ance in numbers. 


Triple Attack Attempted. 

‘To appreciate the gravity of the situation in August- 
September, 1942, it is necessary to review the Japanese pro- 
gramme of aggression at that stage. 


As shown in the map on page 5d, the Japanese flood had 
swept down to Australia’s northern door. 


In pursuit of his aggression, the enemy had planned a 
three-pronged attack, success of which would have given him 
possession of Port Moresby, with direct access to the Australian 
continent, 


One of these prongs was a direct naval attack on Port 
Moresby. 
Another was the movement against Milne Bay, to be 


followed by the capture of Samarai Island and a staged move- 
ment along the coast to Port Moresby. 


The third was the direct attack against Port Moresby througk 
the Owen Stanley Ranges. 

‘The Japanese expectation was that his troops would be in 
possession of Port Moresby on September, 21. Instead 


His naval movement had been frustrated in the 
Battle of the Coral Sea, in which, although the 
opposing fleets did not come into actual contact, 
U.S. carrier-borne aircraft defeated the Japanese pro- 
gramme. Among the ships then standing by in 
expectation of a naval clash were Australian vessels, 
including H.M.A.S. Australia and H.M.A.S. Hobart. 


The attack against Milne Bay was completely 
defeated, those Japanese who were not killed being 
evacuated at night aboard warships. 


The Owen Stanleys attack was checked and then 
‘converted into a complete defeat, very few of the 
enemy who took part escaping with their lives. 


Even while he was attempting his triple drive against Port 
Moresby, the Japanese was preparing un alternative line of 
approach. He had reinforced his garrisons at Lae and Sala- 
maua, and was feeling out along the trails leading to Wau, which 
in’ January, 1943, was to become the setting of another serious 
reverse for the enemy. But while the Owen Stanley campaign 
was in progress, troops could not be spared in substantial 
numbers, nor were there adequate means of supply to deal 
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with him in the Lae-Salamaua-Wau area. Even Port Moresby, 
itself, despite the enemy reverse in the Coral Sea, was still 
vulnerable to naval attack. A garrison had to be maintained 
there to protect the rear of the advancing Australians, and in 
the Lae-Salamaua—Wau area the best that could be done was to 
maintain a comparatively small force consisting of an Independ- 
ent Company and a detachment of the New Guinea Volunteer 
Rifles. 

The Japanese had made their first attack against New 
Guinea on January 21, 1942, when 100 planes bombed Lae and 
Salamaua. His land forces did not, however, enter the 
territory until March 7, when 3000 men were landed at Lae. 
He landed troops at Buna and Gona on July 21, in preparation 
for the direct drive against Port Moresby. ‘The vital stage of 
the New Guinea campaign dates from that time. 

Enemy resistance at Buna, Gona.and Sanananda was over- 
come by January 22, 1943. The sole survivors of that heavily 
reinforced drive against Port Moresby were small isolated 
detachments who attempted to make their way north towards 
Mambare River and Morobe. 


‘yuits of Victory. 


Annihilation of the enemy invasion force in the Buna-Gona- 
anananda area made possible subsequent offensive operations, 
including those against Lae and Finschhafen, New Britain and 
enemy bases on the north coast of New Guinea and beyond. 


Specifically, the immediate results of the successful con- 
clusion of the Owen Stanleys—North Coast campaign were :— 


We were enabled to establish air bases on the 
north side of the island. 

We took command of the sea approaches to New 
Guinea. ; 

We were able to establish observation stations 
which gave ample warning of the approach of enemy 
aircraft. 

We were provided with a northern base from 
which aerial operations could be maintained when the 
weather over the Owen Stanleys precluded move- 
ment from Port Moresby. 

Buna-Dobodura was a good area for the develop- 
ment of land, sea and air bases, and this programme 
was undertaken immediately the enemy had been 
cleared out. 

Enemy air bases in New Britain and at Madang 
and Wewak were brought within range of our 
medium bombers. 

The new bases brought us 400 miles nearer our 
next objective for the transport of stores and equip- 
ment by sea. 
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Not only did the domination of the north coast give the 
Allied forces the opportunity of meeting the enemy air force 
on reasonably equal terms, but it also provided almost complete 
protection for Port Moresby against enemy air raids. 


Base Protected. 


Before we passed through the Owen Stanleys there could be 
no warning of raids against this port, which was then our only 
base for offensive operations; enemy planes could not be 
traced before they topped the mountain range, and then it was a 
matter of minutes before their speed carried them rapidly 
over the port. 

With the range in our possession, however, we had ample 
warning of approaching raids, and from that time aerial attacks 
on Port Moresby were infrequent and small. This facilitated 
development of our main offensive base and eventual extension 
of our preparations to the north coast. 

Throughout this initial New Guinea campaign the Papuan 
campaign as it is officially designated—the infantry carried the 
brunt of the fighting in the face of appalling physical conditions 
and their casualties were correspondingly high. It was not 
until we reached the north coast that artillery came into its own. 


Throughout, the Allied air and naval forces gave invaluable 
‘upport, their persistent attacks virtually stopping the cnemy 
trom getting in supplies and reinforcements. 

Above all, however, the chief factors in the success of the 
Papuan campaign were that our troops were better led, better 
equipped (when they had crossed the ranges and supplies 
could be flown into them), better trained, and, man for man, 
better fighters than the Japanese. 


These early and vital New Guinea campaigns brought many 
changes in the Australian Army. Out of the hard-won ex- 
periences in the opening of our offensive many new articles of 
equipment were developed, ration scales were almost com- 
pletely re-cast, equipment was modified and lightened, the 
fire power of automatic weapons was increased considerably, 
the new technique of ‘* biscuit bombing ” was developed. 


Milne Bay, the Owen Stanleys and the Beaches, in fact, 
brought a new—a victorious—phase of war to the Pacific, 


és 
Be 


‘« Here’ the) Japanese’ met ‘his 
firstgreverse<on‘ land.” --3,.."% 


NEW GUINEA’S FIRST V.C. 


The first Victoria Cross announced as_ being 
awarded to an Australian soldier fighting in New 
Guinea was won in the battle for Milne Bay. It 


was a posthumous award. 


On September 4, 1942, when Japanese machine 
guns were holding up the Australian advance along 
the track, Corporal John Alexander French, a 
Queenslander, ordered his section into cover, and, 
with grenades, rushed the first of a group of three 
machine-gun posts. He silenced the gun, returned 
for more grenades and silenced the second gun. 
Firing a sub-machinegun from his hip, he rushed the 
third gun, killed its crew, but died himself from 


wounds, on the edge of the gunpit. 


By his cool courage and disregard for 
his own safety, Cpl. French undoubtedly 
saved many casualties amongst the 
members of his Section, and was greatly 


instrumental in allowing the attack to 


continue. 
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I. was at Milne Bay that the Japanese was first forced to 
call off any complete local campaign, and it was there, too, 
that his plans for the capture of Port Moresby were set awry. 


If time taken and numbers of men engaged are considered, 
Milne Bay was a small affair ; but, viewed in the light of wider 
strategy, the defeat of the Japanese in that action was con- 
siderably important. 


‘The Japanese were already making toward Port Moresby’s 
back door, over the Owen Stanley Range. They were planning 
a seaborne attack on the front door, and to protect their con- 
voys around the toe of Papua and north-westward toward 
Moresby, they needed airfields at Milne Bay, or they needed at 
least to deny us airfields there. 


But we already had those airfields. We had beaten the 
Japanese to the punch by only a few weeks. In fact, cur 
occupation of the place was‘so recent that it was still on the 
secret list, and was known by its cryptic code-name of ‘‘Fall 
River.’ In July, 1942, the Royal Australian Air Force had 
established a couple of Kittyhawk fighter-squadrons there. 
To defend the airstrips from which they operated, the 7th 
Australian Infantry Brigade had been sent in. 


A week or so before the Japanese tried to take the strips from 
us, the 18th Infantry Brigade, A.I.F., was moved in. Major- 
General Clowes arrived 10 days before the landing, and, with 
his headquarters, took over command less than a week before it 
occurred. There was also a handful of American anti-aircraft 
and engineer personnel. 


Roads sank into the mud almost as soon as they were made. 
Local defences were far from complete. The one operating 
airstrip existed principally in length—and name. 
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Beautiful in fine weather, Milne Bay was gloomily impossible 
in the wet. Tall, steep mountains lay on the two arms of land 
that formed the bay, throwing their jungle right to the water's 
edge; and wh-re the mountains flattened at the head of the 
bay, sago swainp, mangrove swamp and tidal swamp pre- 
sented a mass of muddy horror. 

Coconut- palms filled the only flat and relatively dry land 
in the long straight lines of one of the largest plantations in the 
world, and where the palm-rows ended the jungle began its 
climb into the mountains. 

Among these coconuts, and in one place in light jungle, the 
airstrips were being made. 


Over-Confident Japanese. 

The enemy intended to seize the ‘* aerodrome,” consolidate 
their position quickly, and then launch a surprise attack on 
Samarai, which they incorrectly believed to be strongly held and 
fortified. . All this was to be a step toward Moresby. 

The Japanese were very confident about taking Miine Bay, 
but they were over-confident and ill-informed. ‘They under- 
estimated the Australian strength, and the commander of the 
landing force obviously thought the task would be easy. 

In his operational order he wrote: ‘‘ At the dead of night 
quickly complete the landing in the enemy area and strike the 
white soldiers without remorse. Unitedly smash to pieces the 
enemy lines and take the aerodrome by storm.” 

There is good reason to believe that he landed most of his 
troops some miles east of where he intended. | Had he landed 
them at Gili Gili itself, instead of down the coast to the east, 
it might all have been a different story. 

To reach Milne Bay proper-—or Gili Gili—from where they 
landed, the Japanese had to pass along the narrow coastal strip 
between the edge of the sea and the foothills of the mountains. 
The country was thick with jungle. The coastal strip was 
nowhere more than a mile wide, and at one place the mountains 
squeezed it down to a matter of yards. The jungle was dense 
with secondary growth, and soakage from the mountain faces 
kept the ground soft and treacherous. 

An old government track followed the coastline, forded a 
dozen streams, and wandered through the bog of mountain 
springs where the hills came close to the sea. 

Near Rabi the hills rolled back and jungle levels reached out 
toward No. 3 airstrip. Several miles farther west was No. 1 
airstrip—the hub of Milne Bay’s military importance. 

The first distant rumblings of the Japanese invasion came on 
August 24, 1942, when a report was received that seven 
Japanese barges were moving southward down the Papuan 
coast somewhere near Porlock Harbour. On the same day a 
dozen Japanese fightera raided Milne Bay. 
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Flank Attack Foiled, 


The barges were still moving south on the following day, 
and a convoy of nine Japanese vessels was sighted coming 
southward from the general direction of Rabual. All day that 
convoy moved down past the Trobriand Islands, past Norma: ly 
Island, and toward dusk faced into the mouth of Milne Ja . 
The Royal Australian Air Force attacked the vessels and sak 
one, but the convoy continued toward the Bay. 


Meanwhile the barges had been beached off Cape Varietta, 
on Goodenough Island, where the R.A.A.F. had strafed and 
sunk them without seeing any sign of their occupants. 


Subsequently it appeared that this barge-force was one 
which the Japanese intended to land at Taupota, with the in- 
tention of crossing the Stirling Range to attack Milne Bay on 
fs flank, while the sea-borne troops were attacking it from the 
ront. 


to 


Landing at Midnight. 

The landing from the convoy was made about midnight on 
August 25, on the north shore of the bay. Power-barges ferried 
Japanese from the transports to the shore, about Waga Waga, 
and also at Wanadala, farther to the east in the bay. 


Troops of the 7th Brigade first met the Japanese—deliber- 
ately in one place ; accidentally in another. 

The accidental meeting was at Wanadala, where the 
Japanese were landing stores and men. ‘Two platoons of a 
battalion of 7th Brigade were returning to Gili Gili by launch 
from Ahioma. ‘They literally bumped into the Japanese landing 
party, were shot up with machineguns from the shore, and 
suffered solid casualties before there was time to know what it 
was all about. Those who escaped struggled ashore and 
made inland, to bypass the main Japanese force and rejoin their 
battalion to the west the following morning. 

The first relatively firm contact with the Japanese was made 
east of KB Mission, where the enemy moved down the track in 
groups of 20 and 30, confidently talking and laughing, and 
making no attempt to conceal their presence. 


Seventh Brigade troops, unblooded until now, met 150 of 
them an hour and a half after midnight. The Japanese used 
mortars and rifles, and were confident in their fighting —and 
they had a surprise coming for the Australians. An hour after 
the first clash, the Australians were puzzled by the sound of 
engines to the east of them. ‘They sounded like machinegun 
carriers, but the Australians knew that there were no carriers 
down the track. Half-an-hour passed before the sound was 
explained—a couple of medium Japanese tanks came down the 
road, using headlights and spotlights, and firing as they came. 

The Australians had nothing more formidable than hand- 
grenades with which to fight the tanks, and their best efforts to 
extinguish the lights with automatic and rifle fire brought no 
results. The Japanese soon learned that the Australians could 
not stop their tanks, and, abandoning their earlier caution, 
they began using them to chase groups of men. 

Sporadic fighting went on, to end at daylight, when the 
Japanese took to the shelter of the jungle, to rest. ‘he 
Australians still held K.B. Mission. 

The Japanese convoy had left the bay, and was being dogged 
at sea by Allied planes, with the weather in favour of the ships. 
‘The landing barges were still about the beaches, giving 
R.A.A.F. fighters good targets for strafing. 

The Australian 25-pounders opened up on the Japanese 
east of K.B. Mission in the middle of the afternoon. Air- 
strafing followed, and the Australians moved forward, gaining 
high ground east of the Mission. 

In fighting after dark, the Australians were forced to with- 
draw, and at dawn of August 27, they had been pushed back 
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beyond the Mission to the west bank of the Gama river—a 15 
to 20-yard wide stream, which gave them a short but open field 
of fire. 

It was on this and other streams that intersected the track 
in a dozen places that the heaviest casualties were inflicted and 
suffered. Many months after the fighting was over, the rotting 
bodies of unburied Japanese still littered the jungle on the edge 
of the streams; the Australian dead had been buried in a war 
cemetery behind Gili Gili. 


Warships Shell Coast. 

That night, and on succeeding nights, Japanese warships 
entered the bay and shelled coastal positions. ‘Their fire was 
generally ineffective, and, except for the later sinking of one 
cargo vessel, it was little more than a nuisance. 


August 27 opened with an air-raid on the strip. ‘Vhree 
medium bombers and a dozen fighters attacked, the fighters 
going down to strafe, and setting fire to and destroying an 
American Liberator bomber on the ground. ‘The Australian 
fighters and anti-aircraft guns brought down about 10 of the 
Japanese planes. 

In the battle-area, the Japanese were lying doggo in the 
jungle, and a reconnaissance-plane which flew four times along 
the coast did not sight a single Japanese. About mid-day 
fresh troops from the A.I.F. moved forward of the Gama river, 
and went back over the ground given up the night before. 
They were 600 yards east of K.B. Mission by dusk, and estab- 
lished themselves in perimeter defence. Within an hour the 
Japanese were attacking in small parties with the support of 
tanks. The fighting died after an hour, to reawaken far more 
intensely just before midnight. 


Using their spotlights to give them targets, the tanks 
attacked the sides of the perimeter position and inflicted solid 
casualties, not only with their own fire, but also by giving the 
Japanese infantry a chance to fire easily by the beam of the 
lights. 

This attack split up the Australian position, and the Aus- 
tralians withdrew through the jungle. Anti-tank guns—by 
now up with our forward troops—did not stop the tanks. One 
gun was lost when Japanese, in a native canoe, sneaked behind 
its position on the beach and flung a grenade among the gun- 
crew. 


The tanks pursued the Australians, and engaged them again 
at various places on the way back toward the Gama River. By 
dawn, the fighting had moved still farther back toward No. 3 
strip, and at least one tank was as far west as Kilabo. But at 
No. 3 strip the Japanese were held, and with daylight their 
activity ceased, and they lay up again in the jungle. 
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Fighter Planes Active. 


Kittyhawks of 75 and 76 Squadrons were out as soon as 
they had light enough to fly in, and again, as always throughout 
the campaign, they did splendid work. The weather was dead 
against flying. Low, misty cloud and rain broke visibility 
down to a few hundred yards. Mud oozed up through the 
metal strips of the runway, and the airscrews flung mud and 
water for yards at take-off and landing. Hour after hour, the 
Australian pilots hurled their planes into the rain, and blasted 
the Japanese wherever he could be found. 


Tanks Fail. 


August 28 was a day of relative stagnation, the Japanese 
hiding in the jungle and the Australians keeping the genera 
line of No. 3 strip as a base upon which all Japanese thrusts 
must end. 


And for three days the battle remained relatively static. 
The Japanese could not pass the strip defences, but the Aus- 
tralians, gaining time and strength, probed back with patrols 
through the Japanese “‘ line,” as far as the foothills and Rabi, 
recalling their patrols to the strip by nightfall. They found 
two tanks bogged and abandoned—only the ground had 
beaten them. 


The Japanese warships played their cat-and-mouse game 
again at night. ‘They came into the bay in darkness to shell 
Australian positions, then sneaked into the safety of wide waters 
and the cover of mist before daylight returned. As before, 
their shelling was largely ineffective, but it could have screened 
the landing of reinforcements or stores farther eastward in the 
bay, either on the north or south shore. 


This factor contributed largely to the ‘‘ fog of battle,” 
necessitating dispositional plans to meet such contingencies, 
and leading to the postponement on several occasions of offens- 
ive plans made with the object of dislodging the Japs. from the 
north shore of the bay. 


A particular instance was a visitation by 10 warships on the 
night of the 29th. These were, at the time, considered to 
be landing reinforcements, though the exact spot could not be 
determined. It was not till next day that air reconnaissance 
showed that no landing had taken place anywhere in the Bay, 
except possibly at the original landing places, and it was not 
till several days later that proof was obtained that reinforce- 
ments had been landed. 


Darkness of August 30 brought an end to the quietness. 
From east of the strip flares soared into the sky. Mortars 
opened up, and the Japanese attacked, having been strongly 
reinforced the previous night. 
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Japanese Attack Turned. 


Repeatedly and solidly they came forward, with light 
fieldpieces and machineguns backing them. Seventh Brigade 
troops held them with a wall of fire from automatic weapons, 
and refused to Iet a single Japanese cross the strip. Many 
tales are told of that night—it was a memorable one. 

'l'o-day, on the eastern edge of the strip, there stands a 
short stump of a coconut-palm, with rocks around its base 
and with a plate which bears the words : 

‘This marks the western-most point of the 
Japanese advance, August-September, 42. 85 
unknown Japanese marines lie buried here.’ 

That night of August 30/31 marked the turning point of 
the campaign. In the morning hundreds of Japanese dead 
lay to the east of the strip. They were buried later with a 
bulldozer. 

Australian troops now moved forward in force, to begin the 
advance which finally drove the Japanese from Milne Bay. 
They were engaged immediately east of the strip by Japanese 
snipers, hidden in the jungle or tied into the tops of coconut- 
palms. The sniping was not particularly accurate, but it had 
to be countered, and the snipers had to be mopped up. 

The Australians moved steadily down the track and through 
i¢ jungle, to place forces of varying strength at Rabi, the 
ama river, Motieau and K.B., by dusk. They found many 
ead Japanese, some without boots and their feet were in bad 

condition, When the Japanese first landed they wore two- 
toed rubber boots. By now many had changed from rubber 
to leather, but they were suffering the foot-diseases so easily 
picked up in the sodden jungles. There was evidence that 
food was short, too, and they had picked bare the native 
plantations behind them. 


Attacks Repelled. 


The Australians at K.B. had a quiet night resting well 
within their perimeter defence. At Rabi it was a different 
story. The perimeter-clearing, hacked with bayonets and 
knives from the jungle, was attacked from three directions. It 
was estimated that about 300 Japanese made the attacks, and 
that 100 of them were killed. The Australian losses were 
light, but it was a trying night. 

The smaller Australian force at Motieau was also attacked. 
There, too, the Japanese lost heavily. 

The only living Japanese sighted by some of the Australian 
patrols on the first day of September were snipers. Heavy 
tropical rain had made the road behind the Australians impas- 
sable. Vehicles they tried to use to bring up supplies sank into 
heart-breaking mud and blocked the narrow track. Supplies 
had to be moved forward by sea in the few small and mechanic- 


The ‘Anshun’? was sunk in 20 
minutes by concentrated shellfire. 


The R.A.A.F. Kittyhawks slipped in 
and out under the noses of the Bofors. 
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ally unreliable luggers that were available. In every way it was 
difficult going, but the Japanese were being pushed back. 


It was too early to think that the enemy was giving up the 
invasion. With bad weather making air-reconnaissance al- 
most impossible, it was still within the bounds of reason for 
him to put in another force to the south or west of the Aus- 
tralians, or so to reinforce the troops he had already landed 
that he could resume his offensive. It was known, too, that 
he had intended to bring troops across the ranges from ‘Taupota, 
and tracks from the north had to be watched continually, both 
onthe Milne Bay side and also on the Taupota side of the range. 


The second day in September was quiet, but at night the 
forward troops were attacked, and nuisance fire was maintained 
on the Australians at K.B. Mission. 


On the morning of September 3, the Australians met severe 
Opposition on one of the creeks east of K.B., and fighting con- 
tinued in that area throughout the day. Before dawn of the 
next day, enemy ships were again in the bay, shelling Australian 
positions further west. : 


Invasion Failing. 


By the afternoon of the 4th, the Japanese had been pushed 
farther down the track and the Australian forward troops 
were 300 yards east of Goroni, attacking the Japanese flank. 
Enemy machineguns were giving considerable trouble, and 
the Australians, unsuccessful in their attacks, withdrew into a 
perimeter camp for the night. 


Three hundred Japanese, with light and medium machine- 
guns, still resisted strongly around Goroni, but by early 
afternoon of the 5th he was down by Waga Waga and his 
opposition was weaker. Here, at Waga Waga, he had a sub- 
stantial dump, the loss of which brought an end to any major 
resistance, except for several pockets of trouble farther east 
of the village. 


To conquer these pockets, air-strating and artillery-support 
were called for, and they worked wonders. By morning of the 
6th the forward Australian troops were at Lilihi, meeting 
only light opposition. By mid-day, they were past Lilihoa and 
later they put a patrol into Ahioma. 


Some Japanese were found wandering around in the 
jungle, all sign of resistance gone. They were without boots, 
their feet were cut and diseased, their stomachs were empty, 
and they had lost equipment and weapons. 


It seemed clear now that the Japanese had abandoned their 
attempt to take Milne Bay, and it became apparent that during 
the later stages the ships that had to come into the bay on recent 
nights had been taking off men, and not landing them. 


The ships came in again on the night of the 6th, and for the 
first time their shelling did some appreciable damage. A 
warship swung its searchlights down the beaches and along the 
wharves, and picked up the S.S. ‘‘ Anshun,” a 3000 to 4000 
tonner, which had been partly unloaded. The first shell fired 
at the ‘‘ Anshun ” struck her rear gun, and five more out of a 
total of 20 struck her. In 20 minutes she was on her side, half 
submerged. There were some casualties, but not a great number. 


Not far away the hospital ship ‘ Manunda”’ stood offshore 
with her lights on. It was an anxious few minutes after thc 
‘*Anshun” had been sunk, but the Japanese left the ‘‘ Manunda”’ 
unmolested then, as they did again on the following night. 


The ‘‘ Anshun ” was salvaged, and, with the holes in her 
side patched with wood, steel and concrete, was towed 1750 
miles to Sydney in July, 1944. 


On September 7, an Australian patrol passed some miles 
beyond Ahioma and other patrols cleaned up in the rear. 
Japanese resistance, as an organised drive, had completely 
ceased, and only stragglers were picked up. 
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The Japanese shelled near No. 1 strip that night, and 
on the afternoon of the following day nine bombers with fighter- 
cover attacked the airstrip. There were some casualties ; 
nothing else, 


Attack Fails. 


The Japanese attack was over. He had lost. His effort 
had definitely cost him the lives of at least 1000 of his best 
troops—his marines. Most of his wounded probably were 
evacuated by ship. 


In the last few nights of the campaign, ships had taken off 
hundreds of Japanese from the beaches to the east of the 
Australian positions. How many were evacuated, and how 
many were left behind, is not known, but there were certainly 
some hundreds who did not escape. 


Some, wounded or exhausted or their feet lamed by 
disease, could not make the distance to the beaches in time, 
and were left behind to try and struggle over the Stirling 
Range toward the other Japanese force miles northward at 
Buna. 


For months after the campaign proper had ended, these 
tragglers, totalling about 200, were being mopped up. Some 
vere caught in native villages near Ahioma, some in the lower 
foothills of the Stirlings. Others got over the range to be 
found and killed near Taupota. A few got beyond Taupota 
and died of starvation and sickness along the coast—their 
skeletons lie there to-day in small coral caves, or in the tall 
grass of the foothills. 


At least two got as far north as Wedau, where they were 
found by natives and dogged round the grasslands all day, 
the natives pelting them with stones whenever they attempted 
to rest. At dusk the two Japanese hanged themselves in the 
same tree. 


Such was the ignominious ending of the confident Japanese 
attack on Milne Bay. 


Japanese Tricks. 


Throughout the campaign, the Japanese troops—they were 
marines—used all the ruses they knew. . 


Noise was part of their stock-in-trade. Sometimes they 
beat tin cans to cause confusion. They went down the tracks, 
laughing and talking and sometimes singing—to give the 
impression of greater numbers and of confidence, no doubt to 
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75 and 76 R.A.A.F. Squadrons hurled 
their planes into the rain. 
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Washed by the tide these wrecked Jap. 
barges symbolised the enemy’s defeat. 
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boost their own morale, and undoubtedly to try to reduce 
Australian morale. But noise does not kill, and the Australians 
knew how to treat it. 

Crackers with a slow-burning wick led a few Australians 
to their death. A Japanese would sneak through the grass, 
place a lighted cracker with a long wick, then silently steal 
away from it. In seconds, the cracker would explode. An 
Australian would turn sharply toward the sound and maybe 
advance toward it, believing a Japanese was there, using a 
rifle. The silent, watching Japanese would see the sudden 
movement, and have time to take his aim and fire. 

Some of the Japanese tried to trick Australians by the use of 
English phrases or sentences. ‘‘ Take it easy; go slow,” 
and ‘‘ Don’t fire: troops coming in,” were typical. ‘here 
was a little more arrogance about ‘‘ We are the Japanese ; 


surrender,” and ‘‘ Order the whole army to stop firing ;’’ but 
the Japanese who tried out ‘‘ Good morning ” in the middle 
of the night, and the one who asked ‘* ‘That you, Mum ;?’ met 


remarkably sudden ends. Others called out, ‘‘ Japanese 
soldier, he come: Australian soldier, he run like hell.” 

Here, as in other places later, the Japanese lay among their 
own dead in the hope of getting a shot at passing Australians 
For the sake of their own health, the Australians buried the 
Japanese dead as quickly as they could wherever they could. 
One Australian burial-party was actually fired on by a Japanese 
lying among the dead the party was burying. He was very 
soon being buried with them. f 

The Japanese fought hard to prevent prisoners being taken, 
and there were times when the sound of revolver shots and 
cries from Japanese positions suggested that the Japanese 
were killing their own wounded rather than leave them to be 
captured alive. ‘Two emaciated men were found in a medical 
post, shot through the heart. 


30 to One. 


Wherever fighting occurred it was bitter and conclusive. 
One Australian was found dead with 30 Japanese dead around 
him. The heads of two of them had been smashed in with the 
Australian’s sub-machine gun. In another place, 11 Australian 
bodies were found surrounded by 124 dead Japanese. 

Some of the Japanese fought in light body-armour, made up 
of a number of slightly curved metal plates in a cloth jacket. 
The armour stopped light automatic fire, but was almost 
useless against rifle-fire or heavier machine-gun fire. In such 
jungle country, it must have been exhausting to wear. 

No small part in turning the Japanese out of Milne Bay was 
played by the men of the Royal Australian Air Force—the men 
who flew Hudsons on reconnaissance and bombing, the men 
who flew the Beauforts to attack the shipping, and most 
particularly the men of the fighter squadrons, who flew and 
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fought to the point of exhaustion through weather which 
normally would have kept all ’planes on the ground. 

Many believe that it was through sheer exhaustion that 
Squadron-Leader Peter Turnbull, one of Australia’s aces, 
crashed into the jungle in a strafing run, and lost his life. 

When the campaign had been won, the man who had com- 
manded all forces at Milne Bay, Major-General Clowes, wrote 
to the Air Officer Commanding :-— 

‘“T wish to refer to the splendid work and co- 
operative spirit on the part of our comrades of the 
R.A.A.F. who contributed so largely to the result 
achieved, The magnificent manner in which the 
R.A.A.F. responded to the heavy demands made 
on them in support of ground operations has won 
the admiration and gratitude of all who were ac- 
sociated with them. ‘Their conduct was all the more 
remarkable and admirable in view of the arduous 
weather conditions under which they laboured.” 


Major Allied Base. 

Milne Bay survived to become one of New Guinea’s 
important bases. After the Japanese had been ousted, the 
roadmakers conquered the mud, the medical services con- 
guered the malaria, and the place grew rapidly-—on the south 
as well as on the north side of the bay. 

Because of insuperable drainage difficulties, No. 2 strip 
was abandoned, but No. 1 was improved and enlarged, and a 
third was completed to become a fine strip. Together, they 
became the base for some fine work by various R.A.A.F. 
squadrons—Kittyhawks, Beaufighters, Beaufort bombers, and 
Hudsons, all used them. 


The jungle rapidly overran the old battlefields and quickly 
obliterated the clearings which the Australians had cut for 
their perimeter defences ; but the jungle was not permitted to 
triumph. American engineers came in to convert the coastal 
strip into a huge camp area. 


The Government track, along which Australian and 
Japanese had fought, became a wide road. Tents and offices 
sprang up in the rubber plantation where the old Mission had 
stood, and down the coast jetties and landing-stages were built 
out from the coral beaches to accommodate even the large 
Liberty ships. 

Twelve months after the Japanese were pushed out of Milne 
Bay, all that remained as reminders of the invasion were the 
coconut-stump at the end of No. 3 strip, the S.S. ‘‘ Anshun,” 
on her side still, and a small fleet of Japanese landing-barges, 
plying a brisk cargo-service in the bay. These barges had 
been sunk in 30 to 70 feet of water near Wanadala during the 
battle. They were subsequently hauled ashore with power 
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winches, reconditioned and put into our own service. ‘The 
engines— submerged for nine months —were stil] in good enough 
condition when taken from the water to be pulled to pieces, 
cleaned, re-assembled, and put back into the barges. 


The old ‘‘ Anshun ”’ was still fast in the mud and water, 
but there was room for a ship to tie up between her and the 
wharf, so that she was scarcely a nuisance. A diver explored 
her interior and located cargo worth salvaging. Holes were 
cut in the ship’s upper side, and hundreds of motor tyres, many 
gun barrels, and other “‘ valuables”? were hauled out with 
block and tackle. Jeeps and trucks came up, too, but they were 
too rusted to be of use. Only their tyres—still inflated 
were sufficiently well preserved to be used. 

As the months passed, Milne Bay became more and more 
important as a supply-centre, and the bay was perpetually 
alive with shipping. The place became the first stepping- 
stone in the Allied move forward to Goodenough Island and 
elsewhere, and the Japanese must many times have regretted 
their failure to capture it in August and September of 1942. 

The ground force which defeated the Japanese at Milne 
Bay comprised the 18th Australian Infantry Brigade under 
Brigadier G. F. Wootten, and the 7th Australian Infantry 
Brigade under Brigadier John Field. One battery each of the 
the 2/5 Australian Field Regiment and of the 101 Australian 
Anti-Tank Regiment were under command, and several hun- 
dred American anti-aircraft and engineer personnel were in the 
area. 

Invaluable air support was given by 75 and 76 R.A.A.F. 
Squadrons, flying Kittyhawks. 

Throughout the battle, all forces were commanded by 
Major-General C. A. Clowes, D.S.O., M.C. 
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_____—_———-OWEN STANLEYS V.C. 


A FEW days before Corporal J. A. French 
died at Milne Bay in an heroic action which won a 
posthumous award of the Victoria Cross, Private 
Bruce Steel Kingsbury, a Victorian, lost his life at 
Isurava, in the Owen Stanley Ranges, in a comparably 
gallant action, the high merit of which was recognised 
by the award of the Victoria Cross. This also was 
a posthumous award. 

From August 27, 1942, the 2/l4th Battalion was 
holding the Isurava area against the enemy who were 
attacking fiercely in force. On August 29, the 
enemy attacked in such force that they succeeded in 
breaking through the Battalion’s right flank. ‘This 
created a serious threat to Battalion Headquarters, 
and, in fact, the whole battalion. It was essential 
the ground lost on the right flank be regained im- 
mediately, otherwise the position would be desperate 
indeed. 

Pte. Kingsbury, one of the few remaining survivors 
of No. 9 platoon, which had been over-run and 
severely cut about by the enemy, had been in con- 
stant contact with the enemy since August 27, yet 
he volunteered to join in the counter attack. 


He rushed forward firing his Bren light machine 
gun from the hip through terrific machine gun fire, 
and succeeded in clearing a path through the enemy 
for the platoon; a courageous action which made it 
possible for us to recapture the position. 


Kingsbury continued on, still sweeping the enemy 
position with his Bren light machine gun and in- 
flicting an extremely high number of casualties on 
the enemy, but he was killed by a bullet from a 
sniper hiding in the timber. 


Pte. Kingsbury displayed a complete dis- 
regard for his own safety. His initiative and 
superb courage made it possible to retake the 
position which undoubtedly saved Battalion 
Headquarters and at the same time inflicted 
heavy casualties on the enemy. His coolness, 
determination and devotion to duty in face of 
great odds, was an inspiration to the men, to 
which they could not but respond. 
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‘Tl HE Owen Stanleys campaign was the most significant 
of all the actions fought in New Guinea in the past two years. In 
its reverses and its ultimate success troops representing the best 
that Australia has produced—soldiers already proved to be 
among the world’s best—learned jungle fighting the hard way. 


They adapted themselves quickly to forms and con- 
ditions of warfare which had been long studied, and practised 
hitherto with overwhelming success, by their enemy. Im- 
mediately after their fellow-Australians in the closely-linked 
campaign at Milne Bay had won the first clear-cut victory in 
all Allied land operations against the Japanese these Aus- 
tralians in the Owen Stanleys launched—and carried to unquali- 
fied success—the first offensive operation undertaken on land 
in the Pacific theatre. 

There were three outstanding reasons for the vital import- 
ance of this campaign : 

Strategically, the Japanese drive was not merely 
directed at our Moresby base, but constituted the 
gravest of threats to the security of the Australian 
mainland and the sealanes leading thereto. 

Tactically, it precipitated the first major 
operation since the ‘‘ invincible”? Japanese drive 
through the South-West Pacific had paused in 
Northern New Guinea and New Britain to gather 
fresh momentum. Again the Japanese were tak- 
ing the initiative, and again using the disastrous 
jungle infiltration methods which we had to better 
if ever the tide was to be turned. 

Generally, the world was waiting to see whether 
the Japanese armies could be defeated, and how 
this was to be done. The offensive spirit had yet 
to be revived among the United Nations from 
lingering defeatism and the secret fear of Japanese 
invincibility. A psychological hurdle was implicit 
in the physical hurdle of the Kokoda Trail. 
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Full Conquest Intended. 

The menace was imminent. The invaders had swept 
irresistibly over all the lands to the north, to the outer edges 
of Australia’s island perimeter. They held the Solomons, New 
Britain, New Ireland. Rabaul was a base that threatened us. 
Lae and Salamaua had been occupied in March, consolidated 
and developed in the months that followed with feelers moving 
inward to Wau, the strategic heart of New Guinea, and south- 
ward down the coast. Moresby remained as our only import- 
ant foothold, other than Milne Bay, and as such was our only 
base for effective resistance and for the development of an 
offensive which would recapture the rest. The enemy could 
not afford to leave that key point in our possession if his conquest 
were to be completed. 

That section of his plan of conquest with which this story 
is' concerned was aimed at the capture of southern New Guinea 
beginning with a landing at Gona—Buna, followed by a drive 
across the! Owen) Stanleys to attack and take Port Moresby. 

This, in conjunction wyitk other offensive moves, was to have 
culminated ‘in the capture of Port Moresby on September 21, 
1942. ix | 


Plans Awry. 

The initial success of the phase from the, landing at Buna- 

sona, on July 21,1942, developed in penetration through the 
aountains to within 25 air miles of Moresby. Combined with 
that operation, the south-eastern drive along the coast should 
haye resulted in,a, virtual. encirclement of our Moresby Base. 
But the Japanese invasion of Milne Bay, on August 25, was met 
by a compact Australian force and was routed by the end of the 
first week of September. — 

Our task, as September advanced, was to defeat and destroy 
the Japanese in the Owen Stanleys and to drive them from the 
northern coast. This, furthermore, was to be the beginning 
of our offensive. | 

Moresby as an air base was. developed with phenomenal 
speed. New fighter squadrons arriving in that month gave us 
local air superiority. More bombers arrived to support our 
land offensive and to carry the attack to the Japanese bases at 
Buna, Salamaua, Lae and Rabaul. 

From a garrison area held by two incompletely: trained and 
equipped brigades, Moresby became within a few,.weeks a 
major port, an offensive air base, and the supply and directional 
centre for two divisions of Australian troops and a little later, 
an American division. a eee 

This was the background to the developing. pattern of 
operations in the latter half of 1942. But in July and August 
even our defence was not secure..and an offensive was out of 
the question. We had out reverses in those months because 
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we had been forced by circumstances to repeat the errors of all 
our earlier experience against the Japanese, sending too little, 
too late —more was not available—to contend with the superior 
numbers of a more expert jungle fighter. 

Hurried jungle training in Australia had not been sufficient. 
It was not enough to take raw young troops from Australia and 
train them in the savannah round Moresby; or to bring 
experienced desert-fighters back from the Middle East and 
condition them in the Australian bush to the rigors of the New 
Guinea mountains. They had to learn the hard way, and it 
was through their adaptability, vigor and determination that 
we were able so swiftly to defeat the Japanese at his own game 
on ground of his own choosing. 


C.-in-C, In Command. 


Personal command of operations in New Guinea was 
assumed on September 23 by the Commander Allied Land 
Forces and Commander-in-Chief of the A.M.F. (General Sir 
Thomas Blamey). His assumption of the command marked 
the change from defence to offence in the South West Pacific 
Area. In the planning and prosecution of the offensive he had 
complete support from General MacArthur and the Allied air 
orces. 

He had the added encouragement of a message from the 
Prime Minister (Mr. Curtin) : 

‘“ Will you please accept for yourself and the 
gallant men under your command my heartiest 
good wishes in your arduous task in the service of 
our nation.” 

This message was incorporated by Sir Thomas Blamey in 
an Order of the Day which he issued to all the troops in New 
Guinea on September 27. The Order was, in effect, a direction 
to the troops that they must take the offensive, and stay on the 
offensive, until the Japanese were driven from the island. 
How loyally they obeyed that direction is shown by the record 
of immediate and unbroken subsequent successes. 

The Japanese had planned that by September 21, they 
would be in Moresby and in control of the entire island. But 
under the inspiration and guidance of determined and ex- 
perienced command, all Allied forces—land, sea and air— 
gained the credit for denying the Japanese the realization of their 
programme. 

New Guinea Force had been but a small command, under 
Maj.-Gen. B. M. Morris, with few troops until the beginning 
of August. Then Lieut.-Gen. S. F. Rowell had brought in 
Corps headquarters and into the command came troops of, 
first, 7th and then 6th Aust. Diy., under the command of 
Maj.-Gen. A. 5. Allen and Maj.-Gen. G. A. Vasey, respectively. 
Now, with General Sir Thomas Blamey, came still further 
experienced staff officers from Land Headquarters, Australia, 
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They had to learn the hard way. 
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to direct the preparation and conduct of operations. . Later, 
when plans were framed for combined Allied operations which 
developed from the Owen Stanleys campaign an advanced 
echelon of South West Pacific Headquarters arrived with 
General Douglas MacArthur. é 


First Wave. 


A true perspective of that campaign includes the recounting 
of the whole—reverses and successes. It is not a completely 
happy story, but it is epic with the gallantry and grit of the 
Australian soldier—and it has a happy ending. 


‘* Under indescribable conditions of terrain, 
shortage of supplies, lack of clothing and covering, 
their efforts represented gallantry, courage and 
fortitude of the highest order and their fighting 
prowess was an inspiration to all who saw it.” 


The Australian Army went on record with those words in 
tribute to the first battalion to fight in New Guinea for Aus- 
tralia. Untried, 39th Infantry Battalion marched across New 
Guinea in July, 1942. Alone, except for a small detachment 
of native troops, it met an enemy at least three times its weight ; 
and for more than a month, without any support other than 
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air strikes at the enemy’s beachhead and inland line of supply, 
it held up a drive which could have brought the Japanese 
swarming into Port Moresby. 


There were only a few hundred of them, and they were 
called Maroubra Force. As their original numbers shrank, 
from battle casualties and the illnesses which developed from 
exposure and exhaustion, Maroubra Force grew larger with the 
A.1.F. troops who came from Australia just in time to meet the 
expanding Japanese threat. Not for many weeks was Maroubra 
Force strong enough to counter the originally far greater 
strength of the invaders ; but always, from its first day in action, 
it was strong in spirit. That one battalion was its fighting 
nucleus. It was gladly and proudly accepted as a comrade 
unit by the A.I.F. men who preponderantly came to drive the 
Japanese from Papua. 


While a reconnaissance party from Maroubra Force was 
trying out its climbing legs in the Owen Stanley foothills above 
Moresby in the first days of July, a schooner sailed from the 
port for Buna with stores. The Japanese held Rabaul, Lae and 
Salamaua. Obviously they were planning to extend their 
occupation southward. There was a track from Buna to 
Kokoda, a little known trail from’ Kokoda across the Owen 
Stanley: Range to' Moresby—a' difficult route, but not im- 
passable. If an invasion attempt was to be made, Buna, 
logically, was the landing point. Therefore, Buna had to be 
defended, to deny the only known trail to the enemy. And 
Maroubra Force was to march overland to undertake that 
defence. 


Into the Ranges. 


On July 7 the long trial of the Australian Army in the 
Owen Stanley Ranges opened when a company of the 39th 
Battalion entered the foothills from [lolo and Uberi. They 
reached Kokoda on July 14, and their marching time remained 
much about the average for the crossing. Distance is assessed 
in hours and days over that trail—not in miles. 


A small party moved on down to the coast, passed on the 
way the stores from the schooner which already were being 
carried inland, and arrived at Buna to plan its defence, on 
July 21. The Japanese, as they arrived, were landing at 
Gona, eight miles to.the west... This first landing force of 
theirs was estimated at 1500, 
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The Australian officer in command, hurrying back up the 
trail to Awala, a few miles inland, was able to muster there only 
a few score men, Australians and troops of the Papuan Infantry 
Battalion. There, after skirmishes with bicycle-mounted 
patrols at Sangara, this party engaged the leading Japanese, 
numbering some hundreds, on July 23, and from that engage- 
ment, as our force was progressively outnumbered, began the 
long fighting withdrawal over the Owen Stanleys. 


‘Through Wairopi, Gorari and Oivi—names that were not 
heard again in the battle reports for three months—the little 
force was pushed back and whittled down. In ambushes and 
desperate stands it killed many more than it lost, but it could 
not hold against the greater numbers and the organised 
penetration, flanking and by-passing tactics of the Japanese. 


Withdrawal. 


Near Oivi, the force was encircled and its leader killed. 
During the night it broke out under heavy fire and withdrew 
to Deniki, beyond Kokoda, The enemy did not occupy 
Kokoda immediately, and, on July 28, the battalion commander, 
who had arrived by this time with reinforcements, moved 
down from Deniki and reoccupied the little Kokoda plateau 
‘bove the Yodda River. 


The rough airsrip which this position commanded was 
\portant to us, and orders were that it should be held, if 
ossible, so that reinforcements could be flown in from 
Moresby. This proved impossible. Within a few hours the 
enemy attacked in strength. The battalion commander was 
mortally wounded as he stood firing his rifle from the edge of 
the plateau, and his troops were driven back. 


The enemy did not, however, hold the position with all his 
strength. Within a few days we drove him out and reoccupied 
it. But the triumph was brief, and by August 10 over- 
whelming pressure was forcing our small garrison back. 


Still, however, our thin, determined line delayed the 
advance, falling back through Deniki and Alola to ‘Tsurava. 
For several days there was, despite constant activity, little 
real action. Obviously the Japanese were testing our strength 
while building up a forward base at Kokoda, preparing to 
smash through. 


They chose their time well for this blow; badly for us. 
The spearhead of Maroubra Force was badly worn, exhausted 
by a month’s constant fighting. Fresh troops were arriving, 
company by company, through the heart of the Owen Stanleys, 
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“Their efforts represented gallantry, 
courage and fortitude of the highest 


order...” 


Just another day or two, and we would have been ready to attack 
to take at least Kokoda and its airfield, to fly in supplies and rein- 
forcements, to drive the Japanese back to the coast. He had 
been held back for one all-important month, but the time 
margin was not quite enough, and the initiative stayed with 
him. We were to have attacked on August 26. Instead, he did. 


Second Wave. 


Maroubra Force, which had started into the mountains as a 
company and grown to a battalion, was reinforced by 21st 
Infantry Brigade, A.I.F. The first battalion of these rein- 
forcements, the 2/l4th, arrived in Moresby on August 13, | 
and on August 16 it began its march into the towering hills. 
The men were superbly fit, and they needed to be so. 


It was an easygoing tradition of the latter-day New Guinea 
pioneers that no white man could carry a load of more than 
15 lbs. and survive a day’s walk in the mountains. There 
were native boys to do that. But the men of this brigade had 
to be certain of their supplies. They had to carry six days’ 
rations, ammunition and weapons, totalling 45 lbs. As it 
proved, they often had to carry more—up to 60 lbs., 70, 80 or 
90 lbs. Yet of the whole brigade, only eight men dropped out 
during the six days’ march to the Kokoda area, 
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It was imperative that the fighting men themselves should 
carry as much as they humanly could while remaining in fighting 
condition, for supplies were low and there was no assurance 
that they could be maintained. There were not enough native 
carriers, and air droppings were insufficient. Long-drawn- 
out supply lines, when manpower is all that you have to keep 
them moving, are uneconomic. The carriers have to be fed 
and the effective load is proportionately reduced as the line 
is extended. 


Again, air-dropping was new tothe S.W.P.A. There were 
few parachutes to bring goods gently down— enough only for 
medical stores—and no other dependable technique had been 
developed. A high proportion of ammunition and rations so 
dropped was destroyed or damaged or lost. Often less than 
50 per cent. of the goods dropped was recovered; usually 
only a small percentage of that was in first-class condition 
after it had crashed down on to timber, rock or mud. Sugar 
and tea and salt were totally destroyed when they fell into 
water ; rice was spilt in the mud from burst bags ; biscuits in 
their square tins were pounded into powder mixed with 
tattered paper wrappings ; bully-beef tins were punctured and 
the meat tainted. 


There was not much more to the troops’ diet than that—just 
those few commodities, with occasionally some dried fruit, 
which went soft and mouldy if exposed long to the damp, and 
very occasionally a tin of custard powder or curry. 


‘** Biscuit Bombers.” 


At points all along the trail—in the native gardens of 
Nauro Valley, the razorback ridges of Menari and Efogi, the 
broad grassed lake-bottoms of Myola—supplies were to be 
dropped later by Douglas and Lockheed Transports. The 
latter were too fast and their extra flying speed sent their pre- 
cious bundles crashing into the timber or hurtling far into the 
trackless bush. Ammunition was scattered, soiled and damaged. 


A system, a technique, was developed eventually, but mean- 
while supplies were not what they seemed on paper at their 
point of despatch in Port Moresby. The troops were on short 
commons; and all the work of the ‘‘ biscuit-bombers ”’ 
above and native carriers toiling over the ridges could not 
build up a sufficient reserve for them. It is unwise to start 
anything you cannot finish; impractical to begin offensive 
action without being certain that you can feed your men and 
their guns, But having started the Australians were deter- 
mined to finish the job, whatever the disabilities. 


Had it been possible to produce those supplies where and 
when they were wanted, with a sufficient reserve back along 
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the track at Myola, probably the Japanese would have been 
held south of Kokoda and the attack we had planned for 
August 26 would have been the turning point of the Owen 
Stanleys campaign. But their lack in that vital period meant 
that troops could not move forward into action as planned, 


Meanwhile, the Japanese, using mule transport on the 
easier gradients from Buna to Kokoda, had been building up a 
reserve and bringing in reinforcements, His beachhead at 
Buna and his line of communication to Kokoda had been 
pounded, and harassed br Allied aircraft, but this did not 
prevent his amassing a fo.midable force, including artillery, 
and an obviously substantial reserve of ammunition and 
rations. 


Arrival of our first A.I.F. troops in the forward area about 
August 26 coincided with the renewal of enemy pressure. 
Thereafter, company by company, a fine fighting brigade was 
committed, firstly in support of tired troops who had been 
fighting grimly and gamely for a month; then to extricate 
each other. They went in piecemeal and tried vainly to 
stem and turn a strong, planned drive, in which the Japanese 
used heavy reinforcements landed at Buna in the past fortnight. 


The last company of the 2/14th Battalion arrived in the 
forward area on August 29, completing the progressive move- 
ment of the unit from the rubber plantation of Itiki, forming-up 
place in the hills above Moresby. 


‘“‘ Grit, Stamina.” 


‘« It was a remarkable feat of grit, stamina and discipline ” 
their senior commander said, ‘‘ and of the 544 men who left 
Itiki on August 16, 542 reached the front... . the high 
spirits and morale of the troops never fell . . . . unfortun- 
ately our unit had no chance whatsoever to choose its own 
defensive area or to adopt an offensive role as had ~~ been 
originally contemplated. Each company, as they went 
forward to relieve the pressure on the 39th Bn. were im- 
mediately committed, and as a result had to fight on ground . 
not of their own choosing..... v4 


The next battalion of the Brigade—2/16—met the same 
handicap as they arrived in the area. 


Bayonet Point. 

So a-withdrawal began again, as August turned into Septem. 
ber—from Isurava back to Alola, Eora Creek, Templeton’s 
Crossing. 


There are highlights that warm the memory of that reverse. 
One such was the screening attack along high ground by a 
company of the 2/14th to cover the withdrawal of the two 
forward battalions. 
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‘* This attack commenced at 1650 hours,” the commander 
wrote: ‘‘and developed into a bayonet charge which com- 
pletely cleared the ridge and temporarily demoralised the 
enemy. Severe casualties were inflicted on the enemy and 
only three sustained by our forces.” It was a gallant charge, 
yet ultimately it gained us nothing. 


Position warfare is at its most delicate in those tangled 
ridges, and one false step can expose the inherent weakness that 
is in every defensive line strung thinly through blinding 
jungle covering the corrugated country. ‘The bayonet charge 
surged over the ridge, many Japanese were destroyed and 
scattered, but many more took their places ; inexorably press- 
ing on our weakened line. 


The withdrawal was on again at daybreak on September 2, 
back to a position covering Templeton’s Crossing. 


‘©The enemy were active all night. It rained continuously 
and conditions were the worst experienced so far. ‘he con- 
dition of the troops was now causing concern. ‘They had 
been fighting continuously with extremely little sleep and no 
hot meals, for five days. In soaking clothes and boots, with no 
shelters, though physically exhausted, their morale was of the 
highest.” 


Back again, tov .rds Myola ... . “ their morale was still 
extremely high and they were bitter at cor‘inually having 
to give ground.” 


However strong in courage, the force was tc . weak numeric- 
ally, and growing weaker. Battle casualties had been high, and 
illness and exhaustion were causing more casualties than the 
fighting. One depleted battalion, in one day, lost 33 men 
from its strength through dysentery. It was like that on many 
days. 


Fighting Headquarters. 


Everyone fought the delaying actions of that withdrawal. 
A little sharp spur that carries the track back from Efogi—the 
track a muddy churned-up strip above the precipitous slopes 
on either side—was called Brigade Hill for long after. There, 
21 Brigade headquarters, from commander to cooks, stood off 
the Japs. for a day while 2/14 and 2/16 Battalions fought 
desperately to stay the advance, and to relieve their command ; 
then held on until the battalions were extricated. ‘‘ Brigade 
H.Q.,” the record says coolly, ‘‘were continuously engaged 
throughout the day at ranges down to 15 yards.” 


And then back from Efogi, through Menari and Nauro, 
platoons repeatedly holding off enemy attacks of company 
strength or more. It was impossible any longer for us to 
speak in terms of companies or battalions. 
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| Mud...and more mud... 


One battalion—2/27, which had arrived late after being 
held in Port Moresby till the Milne Bay situation cleared— 
found the main line of withdrawal already penetrated by the 
enemy. ‘They broke bush and circled back to the trail, again 
found the enemy in possession, broke bush again and spent 
many days of trial and anguish in reaching a safe base. 


On the trail, then, we had left out of a brigade less than 
three companies of men, worn, wearied, but never broken. 
They dug in their toes (they had no time to dig any more than 
that), and they kept back the full force of the wave that was 
sweeping toward Moresby. _It was estimated that the Japanese 
had more than 2000 men in the hills—against our few hund- 


reds. Later it was found that they had five battalions—two 
regiments, less one battalion, and with ancillary tioops. Their 
advance cost them 20 per cent. casualties. 


Tide Turns. 


Maroubra Force reached their final stand on September 11. 
The composite ‘‘ battalion ”—the remnants of 2/14 and 2/16 
had been telescoped to form one unit which was less than half 
normal strength—fell back through the supporting positions of 
a new reinforcing unit, 3rd Infantry Battalion, 
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There on Eoribaiwa Ridge, with the additional reinforce- 
ment of an A.I.F. pioneer battalion, the 2/Ist, withdrawal 
ended. There, a fortnight later, began the push back which 
was to give them their revenge. 

By then, Brigadier S. H. W. C. Porter had taken over com- 
mand of Maroubra Force again, relieving Brigadier A. Potts, 
to whom he had handed over when 21 Brigade arrived in 
Kokoda area. 

The Japanese had won that first round by his always 
superior numbers ; by the greater ease with which he had been 
able to build up his supply line over relatively easy country 
from Buna to his forward base at Kokoda, while we struggled 
painfully with bearer loads over the Owen Stanleys ; by his 
ability to march fast and, fasting, to fight on a coolie diet in 
primitive country; by the increased firepower which his 
greater reserve supplies and lighter load of food permitted him. 


With these advantages, he had battered and driven back 
some of the best of our infantry, but he had not proved to their 
satisfaction that he was the better fighter. In scores of clashes, 
brushes, pitched battles in the mountains, they had shown that 
they could take more than he cculd, and, man for man, give 
more. 


Our troops were always outnumbered by at least four to one 
in actual combat; and they killed four to one, according to 
enemy casua.ses estimates supported by later count and 
check. 


In that first round, Australiap troops had their first chance 
to form their own estimate of a little known enemy. They 
found that he was dangerous, but not the all-powerful force of 
almost legendary prowess that he had been painted. 


The Australians were experienced now in a form of warfare 
new to them three weeks before. They were convinced that, 
given equal advantages, adequate supplies of ammunition and 
food, an even break in support, they could take on even his 
superior numbers and beat him. 


It had never been their will to withdraw. They had not 
run from him. They were still full of fight. For the moment 
their role was ended, and their defensive was nearly over. 
Soon we would attack, and soon they would be back in action to 
prove their conviction that they could get him, and keep him, 
on the run. 

While they were falling back to their ultimate stand—that 
Eoribaiwa Ridge beyond which the Japanese could not be per- 
mitted to penetrate—fresh troops were moving up and plans 
were being made for the offensive which would force the 
Japanese back to his landing point and to annihilation in the 
Battle of the Buna Beaches. The Japanese had reached the 
farthest point of his drive. 
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intense Danger. 


Few people, outside, the threatened Moresby area realised 
then the intense danger to all that we held in New Guinea. 


Imita Ridge was the last remaining hurdle of the mountain 
system. From its crest there was a four-hours’ march for 
lightly-laden troops to Owers Corner--the roadhead thirty miles 
from Moresby—and thus to the open rubber-plantation country 
1500 feet above sea level. Thence a hundred different 
routes led down to the savannah encircling the town, the port, 
and the vital airfields. 


Our defence line, even with wide-flung patrols, could not 
hope to cover the entire sweep of these vulnerable approaches 
from the north. Yet no evidence was ever found of any enemy 
penetration into the foothills perimeter. One patrol with 
demolition charges could have destroyed the mountain road, 
hung on a cliff face, which was our only supply ‘route into the 
hills. One aircraft, with a well-placed stick of bombs, could 
have done the same. 


It was the enemy’s mistake that he did not drive onward or 
attack our supply line. His halt at Eoribaiwa Ridge apparently 
to consolidate and await co-ordination with the drive which he 
expected from Milne Bay, was his fatal mistake. 


Missing Battalion’s Trek. 


For weeks stragglers of Maroubra Force came back out of 
the hills—parties who had become separated or simply lost in 
the confusion of the jungle and cloudcaps covering some of the 
worst fighting country in the world. The missing battalion 
marched in—starved and ill, but still a marching, disciplined 
force—to the base in the rubber plantations above Moresby, 
nearly a fortnight after their separation from the main force. 


One party of 110 officers and men from that battalion, the 
2/27, beat starvation and the jungle with the help of about 
thirty natives who joined them after the supply line had been 
cut at Nauro. Immediately the natives took over the carrying 
of the dozen or so sick and wounded stretcher cases, and they 
undoubtedly saved the lives of those men. 


While the troops received, from the only rations remaining, 
one tin of bully beef among seven men, the natives got one tin 
among five. In three days this meagre ration had been con- 
sumed, and for another two days they struggled on without 
food. 

On the fifth day they found a native garden, and the carriers 
obtained what was, for them, a faily ample meal. The com- 
manding officer had to maintain the strength of the stretcher 
bearers. He exploited all other possibilities of finding food 
before he sent back, three days later, to search among the 
remains of the native garden for food for his troops, 
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The trek lasted a fortnight and in all that time the food the 
men had, scratched from the occasional bush gardens, would 
not have added up to more than one good meal each. 


Another party spent 47 days working its way back. Separ- 
ated from their unit at Isurava on the day of that famous bayonet 
charge, they had taken a wide sweep over the Owen Stanleys 
to the east of the Kokoda Trail. The strength of the party was 
simply stated . .. ‘‘3 officers and 47 other ranks (included 
eight wounded—four stretcher, one crawling, three walking 
cases)...” 

The worst of the wounded were left for care in a native 
village on the way, the rest straggled on, over great mountains, 
many rivers, until in mid-October they reached Moresby again. 
They had marched on their spirit, living on pumpkin, sweet 
potato, yams, taro, green bananas, and sugar cane. ‘'wice 
they had been able to buy a pig from the natives—shared 
between nearly forty men. 


““One Crawling... ” 


Cpl. J. A. Metson had been shot through the leg in that 
scrambling charge near Isurava. As the remnants of his com- 
iny unsuccessfully sought a way to rejoin their unit, then 
ruck into the bush, he was unable to walk ; but he refused to 
.t his comrades carry him onastretcher. They were tired and 

would soon be exhausted by hunger and exposure. He would 
make his own way. So he crawled, on hands and wounded 
knecs. He made four rough pads to protect his flesh from the 
stony ground, and for three weeks he dragged along in the wake 
of the party. 


He would set out before the main party each morning, and 
camp would be made when he got in at nightfall. When they 
rested during the day he would catch up a little, cheer them on, 
and follow. He would not let them carry him pickaback. 
He made his own way, refusing to be a burden on them. 


After three weeks of this agonising advance he and the other 
wounded, too weak to go on, were left in a friendly native 
village, under the care of a volunteer Australian medical 
orderly, Private T. J. Fletcher. The rest of the company 
paraded at dawn to pay compliment to Fletcher and his patients; 
then they marched off, encouraged and inspired by Metson’s 
exemplary courage, fortitude and self-sacrifice. 
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ai 
J. HE Japanese had inherited all the difficulties of 
extended supply line that had been ours, but without our air 
preponderance. Soon they were to bring about his downfall. 


The 25 Infantry Brigade, fresh from the south, with 3 
Infantry Battalion and the 2/1 Pioneer Battalion under 
command, took over responsibility for operations in mid- 
September, fromthe remnants of 21 Brigade. The enemy was 
still attacking, and our orders were to hold him at all costs. 


But the new brigade commander, (Brigadier K. A. Eather) 
took a courageous decision, which his divisional commander 
approved. He moved his line back several thousand yards— 
from Eoribaiwa Ridge to Imita Ridge, the last stronghold in 
the foothills above Moresby. It was a better position for 
defence, but, more important, it was a stronger, nearer position 
on which to build up the attack which he had to make. 


Imita Ridge was only two hours from Uberi, the first staging 
point for supplies; and from Owers Corner, where the jeep 
road ended, a series of massive supply dumps was steadily 
built up—Uberi, ‘‘ 66,” and ‘‘ Ack-Ack,” the first a native 
village, the others names casually given by the supply men to 
the jungle spots they chose for their dumps. 


There was another point of great value in the move from 
Eoribaiwa Ridge. It was conveniently within range of 25-pdr. 
guns newly brought up from Moresby to the roadhead at 
Owers Corner. Throughout the running fight from Kokoda 
to Eoribaiwa the enemy had been harassing us and causing 
casualties with fire from a quick-firing 70 mm. gun, which his 
laboring troops had lugged painfully over the mountains. 
He was still using it, from the forward slopes of Nauro Ridge. 


Now our guns spoke in reply. Day and night there was 
thunder in the mountains as the cliffs flanking the trail echoed 
the preliminaries to our offensive. 
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The Jap., dug in behind eight-foot barricades of felled 


timber on Eoribaiwa Ridge, found even this protection in- 
adequate. Tle was the best part of a day’s march away from us, 
but our shells reached him every hour of the day. ‘To those 
25-pdrs. went much of the credit for shifting the Japanese trom 
his threatening and commanding positions, and beginning 
his rout. 

Our shelling and our constant aggressive patrolling right 
up to and through his barricades made the position very uncom- 
fortable and eventually untenable for him. Our patrols were 
each of 50 men, lightly equipped, strongly armed and carrying 
five days’ rations. In the first week they killed more than 200 
enemy and wounded uncounted numbers, with relatively light 
casualties to themselves. 


Panic-Stricken Japs. 


So the Japs. began to suffer what we had suffered in the pre- 
ceding two months. Our offensive patrolling devcloped into 
local attacks, supported by closely directed fire from: our 


invaluable 25-pdrs. ‘The reports coming back from the gun- 
ners’ ‘‘eyes’”’—the forward observation officer, who was 
established within 309 yds. of the target area—told of barricades 
broken by our shells, of panic-stricken Japanese scrambling 
into their burrows and foxholes. 

Our attacks developed into an advance, left, right and centre. 

Yn the morning of September 28, we wwere closing in, finding 
idications that the enemy was withdrawing. At 3 o'clock 
nat afternoon three battalions—-2/25, 2/31, and 2/33——were 
on Eoribaiwa Ridge and moving forward of it, trying to gain 
contact with the main body of the enemy. ‘The chase was on. 

The first patrol arrived in Nauro two days later —still no 
contact. One sick Japanese was captured. 

The Japanese were hungry and ill, and they were haring 
back to positions within reach of their base at Kokoda. They 
left many dead and a few sick along the trail, with large 
quantities of material. They had been eating some of our stores 
left behind in the withdrawal, but not all cf it had been good for 
them. Neat little punctures in the underside of bully-beef 
tins which could not be carried back by our troops had ensured 
that the meat would cause discomfort and worse when eaten 
avidly by troops who had been limited for weeks to slender 
stocks of rice. Cases of bully had been disposed in such a way 
that when they were lifted booby-traps would deprive the 
intruders of the desire to eat. 

Our patrols found indications that many of the fleeing 
invaders were suffering fron dysentery. They had been 
eating wood, grass, roots and fruits known to be inedible. 
These fruits were attractive, with a more than natural colour 
and bloom, simulating in shape and colour apricots, plums, 
cherries and figs. All were dangerous, 


Before 
our shell- 
ing could 
make his 
positions 
untenable 
the 25- 
pounders— 


t v ’ 


—had to be 
shoved, 
dragged 

and 
pushed 
up the 
slippery, 
mud-soak- 
ed slopes. 
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The defensive positions abandoned at Eoribaiwa and farther 
into the mountains indicated very clearly that it would be hard 
to dislodge him when he decided to make a stand. He chose 
his country well and used it to the best advantage with inter- 
connected weapon pits. He dug his little circular one-man 
potholes on cither side of the trail where it climbed the sharp, 
razor-back spurs, and he would have to be “ winkled ”’ out, 
pit by pit, by climbing troops always under the domination of 
his well-sited weapons. 


Supplies our Problem. 

Many lessons learned in the last few weeks had been put 
into effect, principally in equipment, firepower and supply. 
The troops, instead of hurriedly tinting their clothes, used 
more camouflaging foliage over the new jungle green. ‘They 
wore U.S. pattern gaiters from instep to calf, giving greater 
protection against mud and the mites responsible for the 
extremely aggravating scrub-itch. Each man had to cut his 
personal goods to a minimum—half a mess-tin, half a towel, 
half a blanket, a sweater, five days’ emergency rations, spare 
socks, one razor between three men, one housewife to a dozen 
men. This was heavy enough on such stiff going, even without 
the dead-weight added of weapons and ammunition. 

Still the indescribable physical difficulties presented by the 
country made the supply system uncertain. ‘There would be 
* suitable ground for air dropping until we captured and con- 
solidated Nauro. Everything was still coming from Moresby 
by heavy truck to the fringe of the jungle, then by jeep for a few 
miles to Ower’s Corner, then by packhorse and mule a couple 
of miles (or a couple of hours on foot) to Uberi and up to 
“©66”; then by native carrier over Imita and Eorib:iwa 
Ridges to the advancing troops. All the magnificent labors 
of engineers and pioneers could not swiftly enough redesign 
and remake the native trail to ease the grade and shorten the 
distances between supply points. 


So to help ease the supply lines the ration scale was reduced 
to bully beef, biscuits, tea, sugar, salt and dried fruit—a ration 
scale of six commodities. (In the latter months of 1943, fight- 
ing troops in New Guinea received in their regular diet up to 
thirty commodities, including fresh fruit, asparagus tips, cake, 
even fresh meat). In the Owen Stanleys, even a tin of 
beans, or of “ goldfish’ would have been welcome; the 
eternal marmalade of the Middle East would have been a luxury. 

A supply officer, in a report at the time, said tentatively, 
“it is considered that the addition of rice to the troops’ ration 
would be an excellent idea.” Later rice was issued, but in the 
meantime it had to go to the natives so that the natives could 
keep going. The troops, fed but not satisfied, hungrily eyed the 
ricepots of the boongs in the carrier lines, longing to share the 
gleaming white grains foaming overthe edges ofthesteaming pots. 


‘Temporary Towns.” 


A few hours’ work and a few 
tons of supplies converted an un- 
mapped pinpoint in the wilder- 
ness into something like a primi- 
tive town. Scrub huts and a few 
tents would spring up on one side 
of the track, and the rough hump- 
ies of the native carriers on the 
other. "There was always a pion- 
eer hospitality about these places; 
and there was to everybody a 
sense of comfort in reaching them, 
because each dump marked the end 
of a stage and held food and rest. 

Spread along the trail, between 


the dumps, were the R.A.P.’s— 
the medical staging posts staffed 
by a doctor and two or three 


medical orderlies, who sheltered 
and tended the wounded and sick 
on the way back from the front. 

A lot of these were what the army terms “ walking 
wounded.” But there were many more wha could only be 
classified as ‘‘ wounded, walking.” Circumstances forced 
the medical officers to reserve stretchers for those who could 
not possibly walk, and many who normally would have beer 
stretcher cases made their own way back. At each R.A.P 
their wounds were dressed and they rested for a while in 
makeshift camp beds under flimsy shelters. 


Often medicines and drugs were short at these posts, but, 
invariably at hand was the medical staple of this war—hot, 
sweet tea. It is good for shock, good for fatigue, always good 
for body and spirit. 

Lying cases were carried on improvised stretchers by 8 to 
10 natives, who did their work with care and gentleness under 
extremely difficult conditions, crossing streams, climbing razor- 
back mountains thick with slush and slime. Without their 
help, the doctors said, many valuable lives would have been lost; 
but there were not enough of them, and the sufferings of 
wounded men who were able, however painfully, to walk, were, 
if not actually increased, at least extended. 

But shortages, sickness and exhaustion could not slacken 
the determination of the Australian rifleman to take the revenge 
which he had long awaited. The brigade pressed on through 
Nauro and Menari, bodies and bellies a little more comfortable 
after food had been dropped at Nauro. 


Soon rations were being dropped regularly and in large 
quantities along the recaptured trail at Nauro, Menari and 
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Efogi, but there was much damage and consequent wastage. 
On October 9 troops approaching Myola were rationed only for 
one day. There were not sufficient carriers available— 
because of losses through sickness and desertion—to supply 
rations from Menari to Myola. Myola was not yet occupied, 
but orders were given to drop rations and ammunition there, 
in fifty-fifty proportion, two days later. Myola had to be taken. 
From Myola to Templeton’s Crossing was another 4} 
hours’ hard going—more than that for tired troops. There, 
it appeared, the enemy was going to stand. 


Into Action Again. 

IIe was very tenaciously holding the main track in depth, 
with a series of well-prepared positions on the ridge up which 
the main track runs. His flanks were securely held. Enemy 
killed were seen to be in good physical condition and well 
clothed. It was evident that fresh troops had taken up the 
defence, while the tired flying column that had been almost to 
Moresby, and back, passed through to rest near Kokoda. 


In first contacts here, the enemy tried hard to make con- 
fusion worse confounded. As we attacked orders were given 
in clear English, including the ‘‘ Cease Fire.” But no one was 
fooled. It had been prearranged that authentic orders on 
our side would be given in Arabic. 

With skirmishes, attack and counter-attack from the now 
combative Japanese, the next few days passed. But 25 Brigade 
was exhausted and was due for relief. On its tracks to Temple- 
ton’s Crossing the mud was 12 inches deep, and it rained all 
the time. Their top speed push across the mountains had 
culminated in days of fighting up steep hills against Japanese 
in well prepared positions. Enemy 70 mm guns, and mortars, 
well sited, were firing into our positions, and we had nothing 
heavy enough to counter them. 

Troops in most cases were unable to light fires, because they 
drew enemy fire, so they had to carry on on cold food and cold 
water, with irregular gulps of tea brought up from the rear in 
hotboxes manhauled along the trail. 


Sickness the Greatest Enemy. 


Yet before their relief came on October 20 they put in a 
final attack which started the Japs. on the move back again 
towards Eora Creek. Phen 25 Brigade, still with 3 Battalion 
under command, went back to aw ell- earned rest while another 
A.I.b. Bde. took over the offensive. 

Their battle casualties in relation to sickness, showed which 
had been the more gruelling struggle. In five weeks, while 
killing hundreds of Japanese, the tour battalions had lost in 
killed only five officers and 63 other ranks ; in wounded, 11 and 
124; but in sickness, 28 and 743. Battalion strength now 
averaged 400. 
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One of our first 


uninvited guests. 


Japanese prisoners 


received the same 
care and attention 
as our wounded. 
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Dysentery, spread by the enemy, was the major problem. 
It had been difficult to control, as a water-borne disease, in 


country where heavy rain every day washed infection into ‘the 
myriad streams which intersect the broken terrain. 


Dressing stations with scores of beds had been established 
at Myola, in the healthy open atmosphere of the grassy slopes 
of the lakebed, and for a time it seemed that the problems 
both of supply and reinforcement and evacuation of the 
wounded might be solved. 


A Lockheed Hudson plane was landed by an Australian 
pilot on October 20 on a strip hurriedly cleared on the grassy 
verge of a second lake (Myola No. 2). A few days later a light 
single-engined aircraft took out some wounded —in half an 
hour’s flying instead of 7 days’ walking — but unfortunately the 
landing strip later was declared unsafe, and for the rest of the 
road to Kokoda we had to revert to the old methods of supply 
and evacuation. 


Veterans and Revenge. 


The 16 Infantry Brigade went into battle on October 20, 
for the first time since it fought in the Middle East. Hard 
behind them into the hills had come the composite unit known 

s Chaforce, comprising detachments of 2/14, 2/16 and 2/27 
3attalions, returning after only a month’s rest to “‘ have another 
rack at the little... .. 


Their resolve was heightened by what they had seen in their 
third weary climb over the broken back of the range. An 
officer, seeing the place for the first time, wrote of the stiff climb 
to and through Efogi .. . ‘‘ A bleak spot, high above the 
clouds, with rain beating down—not calculated to raise spirits. 
During the day we passed the site where 21 Brigade head- 
quarters was attacked. .Along the route were skeletons, picked 
clean by ants and other insects and in the dark recesses of the 
forest came to our nostrils the stench of dead, hastily buried or 
perhaps not buried at all, grim reminders of the hard campaign 
fought here... . 


Chaforce felt that the Japanese had to answer to them for 
what had gone before. ‘Luey had still been full of fight 
when superior numbers had foiced their depleted ranks back 
to Eoribaiwa. After what they had been through, it was a 
great tribute to their resilience that after only a month’s 
rest they should start once more into the mountains. 


A special task was waiting them at Myola. They were 
to make a wide flanking move and harass the enemy’s rear. 
Events made this unnecessary, and instead they followed on 
to Kokoda and the Kumusi, giving yeoman service until 
eventually, in the Gona area, they got their revenge. 


Field surgery under primitive conditions only 
a short distance from the scene of fighting. 


Commandos Patrol. 


At this time, also, a small patrol from 2/6 Australian 
Independent Company was making its tortuous way over the 
unmapped mountains west of the main trail, in a wide sweep 
which brought them in from the flank in search of information. 
It had a hazardous time in the area. 

Part of the patrol penetrated Japanese-occupied Kokoda 
eight days before its fall, and remained for a day and a half in 
the immediate vicinity while the enemy was preparing his 
defences. 

As they approached the Yodda valley signs of recent 
enemy occupation were noticed. When they were about two 
hours’ march from Yodda village, several miles from Kokoda, 
their leader called a halt and established another base, from 
which he intended to operate his forward patrols. According 
to his maps it was two hours to Yodda and another 8} hours to 
Kokoda. However, despite that safe distance from the main 
body of Japanese troops in and around Kokoda, he decided to 
leave nothing to chance, and he made certain that his camp 
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was well concealed. That was a very wise precaution as 
events ultimately proved. 

The patrol’s first job was the location of an enemy wireless 
station at Yodda, Having pin-pointed it and sent the intorma- 
tion back, they had a grandstand seat at the Allied air strafing 
which followed. ‘The Japanese cleared out in double quick time 
toward Kokoda. 

Soon, orders were received to approach Kokoda and obtain 
information about enemy strength, fortifications, types of 
defences. A party of three set off down the trail to Yodda 
village, where they waited for three or four hours for the 
darkness, hill mists and storm to fill the valley. ‘Then they 
started out on what they thought would be an 8} hour trek 
to Kokoda. 

After about two hours they found themselves at the bottom 
of the valley. They had crossed a clearing, very much like an 
airstrip, but as it did not check with their maps they did not 
take much notice. When they came in a short time to a 
suspension bridge they were puzzled. According to their 
reckoning, based on their maps, they were still a good six 
hours’ march from Kokoda. But, Kokoda was the only village 
in the vicinity approached by a suspension bridge of that type. 

They moved cautiously on, and found a cluster of huts, 
blazing fires, and scores of troops in chattering groups. They 
vere Japanese ; the village was Kokodz. ‘There were Japs. 
:verywhere, 

The patrol moved back into the jungled slopes above the 
village, and at daylight, from that vantage point, gained the 
information they wanted on enemy dispositions and strength. 
They were observed and hunted for hours, but reached their 
Yodda camp and radioed back their valuable information be- 
fore the Japanese again discovered them. 

For days after that they were hunted evading their pursuers 
by constant stratagem which included two soft-footed, un- 
observed breaks through the enemy lines. They had shaken 
off all pursuit and had turned back over the mountains, their 
task completed, when word reached them that Kokoda had 
fallen. So they returned to meet friends there, where they 
had outwitted the enemy. 


Japs. Still Formidable. 

The fresh brigade maintained pressure on the enemy, clear- 
ing him out of the Templeton’s Crossing area. Soon they were 
facing his still disciplined and formidable defence across the 
turbulent, rain-swollen waters of the Eora Creek, which rises 
in the Myola Lakes and flows down the northern side of the 
Owen Stanley divide, through Kokoda to join the Yodda 
River. 

Highly interesting and encouraging to commanders and 
services back in Moresby and on the mainland were their 
preliminary reports on a not-so-secret weapon—the Australian 


Major General G. A. Vasey was always 
forward with his men. 


Owen gun. ‘‘ Wish we’d had those,” said returning troops 
as they eagerly inspected the liberally supplied Owen guns 
carried for testing by the men of the 2/1, 2/2 and 2/3 Bat- 
talions as 16 Brigade moved up. They were lighter than 
Tommyguns and rifles, and reports soon came back that they 
were very effective at close quarters (all jungle fighting is ‘‘ at 
close quarters ’’), behaving most satisfactorily in wet and dirty 
conditions. The enemy felt their lethal punch. 

Our jungle tactics were illustrating lessons learned. Our 
automatic weapons, mainly Brens, Owens and Tommies, had a 
well-aimed deadliness and the firepower that Maroubra Force 
had prayed for earlier. The enemy probably used more 
ammunition, but his fire had quantity rather than quality. 

Again our men were being confirmed in their view that the 
Japanese was not invincible, that he had a lot of human and 
tactical faults. Though he would dig in and fight to the death, 
he was vulnerable. He fired blindly at the slightest sign of 
attack, probably to bolster up his own courage, but a lot was at 
random and a lot of his weapons were ineffective. 
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The Japanese grenades, though dangerous when un- 
expected, were not feared. One struck an infantryman in the 
stomach, but apart from the shock of the explosion, the only 
effect was to blow his equipment off. There were, however, 
many who were not so lucky. There was a constant trickle of 
wounded back through the R.A.P.’s on the trail to the dressing 
station at Myola. 


Moonlight Advance. 


Two important communications crossed on the track be- 
tween Myola and Eora Creek on October 23. ‘The 7th 
Australian Division issued an operation order for the capture 
of Kokoda, to be followed by repair and extension of its 
airstrip ; and 16 Brigade sent a message back, ‘* the bridye- 
head (over Eora Creek) was secured by moonlight early this 
morning.” 


The tempo increased as the real climax of the mountain 
campaign approached, with savage fighting for the Kora 
battlements, from which the enemy dominated the creekbed. 


The simple statement, ‘“‘ the bridgehead was secured,” 
does not convey much. Casually accepted, it means merely 
that troops crossed a mountain stream, but a contemporary 
description of the area and the days of battle gives a very differ- 
ent picture. 


As 2/1 Battalion approached Eora Creek on October 22 they 
found that an ambush of Japanese had occupied the high 
ground on the far side and had command of the approaches and 
the two bridges over the stream. Attempts to outflank 
the enemy and gain the higher ground toward Alola and 
Kokoda were unsuccessful. 


No sooner had they concentrated in positions south of the 
creek than the enemy laid a terrific barrage of mortar and 
artillery fire. Casualties were heavy among the forward 
troops. The fire of the enemy mountain gun and mortars 
was deadly, and it was apparent that with perfect observation 
from the opposite ridge, some 1200 yards to the north, he had 
been watching the battalion throughout its move up. 


Toward evening the position was becoming untenable, and 
it was decided to attack across the two bridges. Early in the 
following morning, a company of the battalion moved in and 
followed a paper-stick marked route down to the first of the 
bridges. The track was a morass where it was level, and 
very slippery on the slopes where it zig-zagged down the 200-ft. 
declivity to the creek. For men loaded with weapons and 
ammunition and endeavouring to be silent it was an ordeal, 
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A hot meal was a luxury after 
the tortuous mountain climb. 
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Another River Crossed. 


Fortune favoured them, and half of the company had crossed 
the second bridge before they were discovered. Then, under 
heavy fire, the move was completed, and with their backs to 
the creek and the two bridges the company attacked, hoping 
to drive the Japanese from his positions along the left of the 
track. 

Two platoons went straight in and routed the enemy from 
his main positions. The third, moving to the right of the 
track, soon found itself in a defile with the torrent of Eora 
Creek on its right flank and sheer rocks, jutting from a 20-ft. 
slope, on its left. They were hemmed ina cul de sac, yet they 
maintained their position there, although 14 of the platoon’s 
strength of 23 were killed or wounded. It was aided in hanging 
on by the action of a lance-corporal who climbed the perilous 
slope to stalk and distract the enemy from the flank. 

While the frontal attack was being made across the bridges, 
another company had moved round to attack the rear of the 
first enemy positions. The going was extraordinarily stiff, 
even for that country. They edged down a slope varying 
from 20 to 40 degrees, clinging to trees and scrub as they 
carefully and noiselessly lowered themselves. They met 
stiff opposition and lost many killed. Most of the survivors 
bore wounds when finally they drove the Japanese out of the 
position. 
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As a result of this combined companies’ attack, the Japs. 
withdrew, with heavy losses, from the bridge and basin area 
beyond the creek onto their defensive positions on top of the 
spur farther north. 

That was the bridgehead action—and it was typical of 
the fighting that followed for days. 


Fight and Carry. 


During that night—October 23/24—the enemy dug in on 
the farther spur. The men of 2/1 Battalion were working 
night and day, apart from actual fighting, bringing supplies 
forward over the rough jungle tracks. 

Each of those carries was 14 to three hours’ duration ; each 
trip was dependant upon whether it was done in darkness or 
daylight, loaded or unloaded. To do two trips between dark 
and first light meant about ten hours’ working, and with 
attendant delays meant that carrying parties were busiest 
throughout hours normally given to sleep. As they were 
occupied also in daylight digging-in on the ridge and bringing 
up rations from rear supply dumps in readiness for the next 
night’s carry, the men averaged not more than three hours’ 
sleep in 24 for the following week. 


It was noted later that the men of the carrying platoons 
suffered more severely from malaria, typhus and dysentery 
than the general average of the forward fighting troops, so 
greatly had physical exhaustion lowered their resistance. 

On most of the night carries they returned to the rear 
bearing stretcher cases. That was the hardest work of all 
along the narrow, precipitous, muddy track. They were 
always subject to enemy fire, and four were killed and seven 
wounded while on such tasks. 


Human Bridge. 


Particularly heavy rain one night and the following morn- 
ing—something like five to eight inches—caused the creek to 
tise several feet, washing away one of the bridges. Our 
contact with our rear forces was threatened; it appeared 
almost impossible to remove the wounded back to the dressing 
stations. But a line of men braced themselves against the 
rushing waters on the submerged wreckage of the bridge and 
passed the stretchers from hand to hand. It was a nightmare 
experience, in darkness, in the bitterly cold water, and under 
intermittent enemy fire from the ridge above. 

The bridgehead gained, nothing could stop our ‘“‘ feeling 
out ” patrolling, flanking, testing spur after spur, up and down 
giddy ridges and cliffs, seeking out the enemy positions, dealing 
as they arose with enemy ambushes, counter-attacks, their well- 
placed snipers, and attempts to cut in and isolate our patrols 
from their base. 
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Day by day there were hand to hand engagements and 
terrific fire-fights as this, the main enemy screen before 
Kokoda, was dug out and destroyed. The 2/2 Battalion 
dislodged him from one strategic position with an outflanking 
movement ending in a bayonet charge. The type of country 
is best illustrated by the fact that it took them one day, climbing 
in single file, to mount to the crest of the single ridge which’ held 
their objective. 

The fight worked up to a crescendo as it advanced foot by 
foot up the blockading ridges. So steep was the climb that a 
patrol-leading lieutenant, climbing hand over hand, was shot 
through one foot by a bullet aimed at his head by a Japanese 
rifleman outstretched on a rock above. A second shot passed 
through his other foot. 


Bayonets Moved Him. 


Late in the afternoon of October 28, the leading battalion 
2/3 was in a position to fulfil a promise by its C.O.— 
they attacked ‘‘ with some impetus” with bayonets and a 
barrage of hand grenades, completely routing the enemy and 
driving him from his prepared positions, killing 70 for the loss 
of five killed and 22 wounded. 

‘* Tenacious though they are,” it was stated, ‘‘ the vigour 
and ferocity of this attack was too much for them, and they 
broke and fled. Once again the report that the Japanese can- 
not stand up against the bayonet is confirmed.” 

The action lasted for 90 minutes, and in that one battalion 
alone nine decorations were later awarded for gallantry—an 
average of one every ten minutes. 

On the following day no contact was reported at first light 
. ... patrols saw no sign of the Japs. The previous day’s 
action had dislodged them finally from the hills round Eora 
Creek whe.e they had clung, limpet-like, for so long. The 
brigade began to roll forward again. Objectives were along 
the main track, Alola and Isurava ; on the right, the flank force 
to occupy Abuari and Misima. 

So a climatic bayonet charge—only the third that some of 
the best bayonet troops in the world had been able to get in 
in many weeks of warfare—brought us back into the area where 
a locally successful, but tactically vain bayonet charge had 
marked the resumption of our withdrawal just two months 
earlier. 

The Eora Creek action had lasted for nine days, and had 
been extremely exhausting. A couple of such protracted 
battles, a month’s sustained fighting, were long enough for any 
troops, however fit they might have been on entering the 
jungle. : 

‘¢ Looking back on our mental and physical condition during 
this period,” said a thoughtful senior officer, ‘‘ there was no 
doubt that the physical exhaustion and constant hunger, being 
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continually wet and intermittently under mortar and small 
arms fire, and with rather heavy casualties, caused a sort of 
torpor. This did not mean that morale was weakened, 
because in fact the morale was high at the time, but it did mean 
that the ability to formulate and execute bold plans requiring 
energetic preparations and execution was affected.” 


An added factor was the bitter cold they had suffered at 
night, insufficiently clad, wet and short of blankets, ever since 
reaching Myola, and the crest of the range, 7000 ft. above sea 
level, 


To Kokoda and Sunshine. 
But that was over now, and success is a great stimulant. 


On October 29, through an area littered with enemy equip- 
ment and many dead bodies, the victorious infantrymen 
moved on, entered their objectives, patrolled out toward 


Kokoda . .. . “‘ Reports from forward say that near Alola 
the valley begins to widen, the country to open out, and we 
begin to move downhill—all of which is encouraging.”” That 


was understatement. It was thrilling and heartening for every 
man who moved out of the high, dank, charnel rainforest and 
halted to gaze down at the distant, sunwarmed Kokoda. 


On that day, Major-General G. A. Vasey took over the 
operational command of 7th Australian Division and attached 
troops from Major-General A. S. Allen. 


Rations were dropped, and on November 1, ‘‘ before we 
left Abuari, tobacco, so long awaited, arrived. Not a princely 
issue—two-thirds of an oz. per man—but to the smoke- 
starved troops it meant a lot... .. 

‘It was a happy sort of day. Troops, or the majority of 
them, had had a hot meal the night before, and hot meals have 
been rareties in the ranges. The track was drier and fairly 
easy, and the country was becoming more and more pleasant, 
opening out into garden patches. The valley was widening, 
the bare, dripping misty ranges were being left behind. Every- 
one seemed to feel it; even the native carriers, returning along 
the track, had stuck gay yellow flowers in their hair, adding an 
air of almost festivity to the march. 


‘* We had very little to eat, but we had some tobacco and the 
sun on our backs, and so were happy.” 


Those minor key comments written by a staff officer whose 
term had been long and responsibilities heavy in the ranges 
above are the index, in their restraint, to the vast, cheering 
relief that came as the enemy fled out of sight and Kokoda— 
the goal which had often seemed unattainable—came into view. 


Kokoda was entered, without further opposition, on 
November 2. 
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No Time for Celebration. 

That honour went to the men of 25 Brigade, who had 
started the Japanese rolling back from Eoribaiwa and had now 
come back, after a brief rest at Myola, to the support of the 
victors of Kora Creek. 

Two battalions of this brigade had made a wide swing to the 
left, over minor tracks and through virgin jungle to reach 
Alola in five days via ‘Templeton’s Crossing, Kagi and Seregina, 
arriving exhausted and out of food on November lL. 


At Kokoda there was no halt for celebration; only for 
rations. While 25 Brigade consolidated from Alola to Kokoda, 
16 Brigade swung right and pressed through Abuari, Misima 
and Kobara toward Oivi, nine miles to the east. They had 
started the rot, and they did not want to give the enemy time to 
reconsider his ‘withdrawal or to consolidate on the high ground 

overlooking Oivi. 


They swung out from the side track on to the Kokoda-Oivi 
road, battalions moving tactically beside the road, brigade 
headquarters—no remote control here—keeping pace with 
them. They had gone only about 600 yards on the main Oivi 
road when, rounding a turn, they came under enemy light 
machine-gun and rifle fire. 


Again a brigade headquarters was in the thick of the fighting. 
An infantry battalion moved through the headquarters and 
pushed on along a road littered with abandoned bicycles and 
dead mules, but it was soon evident that the high ground at 
Oivi would not be surrendered without a fight. 


Meanwhile, in Kokoda, Major-General Vasey hoisted the 
Australian flag on the plateau which had once meant so much 
to the pathetically small nucleus of Maroubra Force. Natives 
were overjoyed at seeing the Australians, and the A.M.F., to 
show its gratitude to those who had accompanied them over 
the ranges, issued new lap-laps and many comforts. 


Transport planes brought in rations, and, more important, 
mail and even parcels from home. ‘Troops were sick with so 
much comparatively rich food, perhaps a little with excite 
ment at the renewed contact with the outside world after the 
grisly confinement of the moss-forest in the high ranges. It 
was a brief rest and rejoicing period in the midst of a campaign 
which still had many bitter weeks to go before the enemy was 
driven out of Papua. 


With the supplies came messages of congratulation from 
General MacArthur, General Blamey, Lieut.-Gen. E. F. 
(later Sir Edmund) Herring, who had replaced Lieut.-Gen. 
Rowell, and Maj.-Gen. Whitehead, commanding the advanced 
echelon of 5 U.S. Army Air Force, which had supported, with 
fighter and bomber attacks and w ith vital supply-dropping, the 
land advance to Kokoda. 


Temporary bridges were replaced by 
substantial structures in the wake of the 
fighting from Kokoda to Buna. ; 


A Three-Mile Front. 


These were days of hard fighting for 16 Brigade at Oivi; 
depleted battalions flinging themselves once more against enemy 
positions which had the advantage of ground. The front was 
greatly broadened. ‘Testing and probing proved that the Jap. 
was established on a three-mile front—an extreme expanse 
in that country—and had fresh and substantial forces there, 
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Our entire force there was committed, except for 300 men as 
a very slender backstop between Oivi and Kokoda. It could be 
ticklish if the enemy swung in behind; so 25 Brigade was 
called in to the attack. On November 6 new orders were 
issued ; 25 Brigade to secure a position astride the track 
Buna-Kokoda in the vicinity of Ilimo ; to secure area between 
Ilimo and Oivi; to secure a bridgehead over the Kumusi 
river; 16 Brigade to maintain vigorous pressure against the 
enemy at Oivi; to consolidate on the Oivi position when the 
situation clarified. The enemy’s retreat was to be cut off. 
He was not to be allowed to extricate his main force. 


Simultaneously, word was received that elements of 32 
U.S. Division, first American infantry to reach New Guinea, 
had crossed the Owen Stanley Range far to the east, without 
meeting enemy opposition, and would meet us south of Wai- 
rope (main crossing point on the Kumusi river). 


On the far north-eastern coast more troops of the same 
division, with the leading elements of 18 Australian Infantry 
Brigade, who had finished their brilliant fighting job at Milne 
Bay, were moving up towards Buna, to bottle up the Jap. beach- 
head and ensure that there should be no escape for him by 
sea or down the coast. The Americans south of Wairope were 
to exert pressure by patrolling against the Wairope area, with the 
object of joining up with 7 Australian Division and determining 
enemy locations and strength. 


Their support proved to be unneeded. The Australians 
had trapped the Jap. and were proceeding to slap him. 


The Last Round. 


The 25 Brigade swung to the right, through Kobara and 
Sangai, beginning a wide sweep round to the enemy’s rear. 
They took under command 2/1 Battalion, which had been 
despatched on the same route already by 16 Brigade, with a 
similar purpose. 

The resistance west of Oivi was still proving stronger than 
16 Brigade were capable of overcoming, and on November 9 
one of the heaviest air support actions so far seen in the mount- 
ain campaign was put on by medium bombers of 5 U.S.A.A.F. 
To ‘‘ soften up ” the enemy positions at Oivi, as a preliminary 
to further ground attack, they dropped hundreds of light 
fragmentation bombs and thoroughly strafed the target area. 


In the succeeding action 16 Brigade, with 2/2, 2/3 and 
3rd Battalions, forced the enemy out of his positions in front 
of Oivi, and because 25 Brigade had completed its manoeuvre 
and was attacking farther east, the enemy’s only escape route 
from Oivi was through the rugged jungle country to the north- 
east. The victors moved on to join up with 25 Brigade, 


This log and earth emplacement—built 
as protection for a mountain gun—was 
stormed and captured at bayonet point. 


‘* Death Valley.” 


The Gorari action, one of the fiercest and swiftest ever 
fought in the New Guinea campaigns, ended in utter disaster 
for the Japanese, and earned for that evil-smelling, unhygienic, 
thick-jungled area the name ‘‘ Death, Valley.”’ Its unsanitary, 
lean-to huts now rotting, foul-smelling, half-burned, Gorari 
had been an important supply dump for the enemy’s Owen 
Stanleys forces. The 500 killed in that ferocious, all-in battle, 
were fresh, but were hopelessly outmatched by our impatient, 
battle-experienced men. 


The Japanese had been building a timber stockade again, 
down where the land dropped more smoothly away toward 
the Kumusi. They were chopping and sawing timber, as 
they had done at Eoribaiwa, building barricades, digging 
ditches, preparing to make a stand. They had no alternative. 


His barrier was still incomplete when our troops got inside 
it, using and enlarging his earthworks as protection from 
the field gun which he was firing at short range, 
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‘The 25 Brigade had done the first part of its job and had cut 
the enemy lines of communication in several places. Now it 
was proceeding in the second stage, closing in, clashing strongly 
at intervals, killing scores in constant close fighting. 


hroughout the night of November 10/11, the largest 
pocket of the enemy, isolated and surrounded by 2/25 and 
2/31 Battalions, fought frantically to escape, each desperate 
counter-attack beaten back with heavy loss. At dawn the two 
battalions assaulted the suicide stockade, using grenades, sub- 
machine guns and, again, the bayonet. They killed 150 in the 
first charge. 

In constant, co-ordinated support, 2/33 and 2/1 Bns., tactic- 
ally placed near the main track, impartially destroyed parties of 
Japanese breaking away both from the Gorari assault and 
from 16 Brigade’s succeessful drive through Oivi. 


As an example of the savage closeness of the fighting, 2/25 
Rattalion that morning had two lively hours... . 


0500 hrs. : Jap. officer found in ‘‘ D” Coy. lines ; attacked 
orderly room corporal and was killed. 

0515: Three enemy attempted to break through ‘‘ D ” 
Coy. area and were killed. Enemy attempted to break through 
““C” Coy.—eight killed. 

0630: Bn. attacked. H.Q. Coy. killed 25 enemy; own 
casualties two killed in action, six wounded. Party of 15 
enemy attacked Bn. H.Q., 11 killed. 


The Jap. had had enough, but he tried too late to get out. 
From then on it was just a matter of mopping up to complete 
the campaign in the hills ; encircling and destroying pockets, 
trapping and ambushing, annihilating the brutal enemy, 
still vicious when cornered. 


The 2/1 Battalion had the last say, surrounding and clearing 
out a pocket in the Ilimo area. For five days from November 
8, in the great shambles that covered that particular area, 
our official count showed enemy losses to be 580 all ranks 
killed against our own loss of five officers and 75 other ranks. 


Rout. 


Many more enemy were lost, uncounted, in the jungle, dead, 
half dead, soon to die. The Oivi force which broke away to the 
north-east fled down the course of the Kumusi to the coast, 
where later they were mopped up. 


The commanding general of the invaders, General Horii, 
fled that way, by canoe and raft. Authenticated native 
reports from villages along the river, not long afterwards, told of 
his death, with his staff, by drowning when their raft overturned. 


The arrow pointed the way to the 
‘Battle of the Beaches.”’ 


Later information showed that before Kokoda fell the 
enemy had lost from one battalion alone 12 officers and 429 
other ranks killed and wounded ; and the consolidated figures 
for two battalions were, in killed, wounded, sick and missing, 
1185 all ranks. Thus the actions before Kokoda had dealt 
effectively with one regiment. Now presumably, it was the 
second regiment which had been shattered and routed between 
Oivi and the Kumusi. 


The balance of the decimated force fled across the river 
toward Buna, using and then destroying two boats, carrying 
many wounded. 


The Japanese here were well-nourished, and had obviously 
been living far easier than had their advanced elements. 
‘* They were just like prime stock ready for the slaughter,”’ 
said one infantry officer. A considerable amount of enemy 
equipment fell into our hands, but it was known that “ large 
forces’? had escaped along the track leading to Buna. 


Australians, who had struggled up the Owen Stanleys, had 
longed for the time when they would be on the other side, climb- 
ing down. But they soon found that the going was almost as 
difficult. Clambering down greasy, muddy slopes was as 
treacherous and energy-sapping as the painful climb. Huge 
ravines and smaller gulches became so frequent that the men 
used the slogan, ‘‘ what goes down must come up.” 
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The enemy h-d apparently found the terrain too boggy 
and the rises and falls too steep to construct anything like a 
track for vehicles. In the worst places logs had been placed 
on the track, but these had soon become covered with slimy 
mud. In other places the foliage was so thick overhead that 
it is doubtful whether the sun’s rays had ever penetrated. 
Bicycles—now wrecked—were the only means of transport 
the Japanese had used, other than pack horses and carriers. 

All along the track walking wounded, either singly, in two’s 
or small groups, with’ haggard eyes and shaky legs, wended 
their way back leisurely to Kokoda, cither being admitted there 
or evacuated to Port Moresby by plane. In the more serious 
cases, however, native carriers still had to be used to get our 
men back for medical treatment. 


Major-General Vasey’s own comments on the courage and 
fortitude of these men are of interest : 


“Tt will be realised that, owing to shortage of native 
carriers, many wounded had to walk miles back to hospitals 
before they could receive adequate medical attention. The 
distance they had to go was greater than is normally expected 
of walking wounded, as was the seriousness of the wounds which 
many of these men had received. 


‘Struggling back over the Owen Stanley Range, I met a 
soldier with a bullet wound through the thigh. Speaking to 
him, I found his chief desire was to get back somewhere 
where he could, as he expressed it, have a clean-up and remove 
the week cr ten-days’ beard from his face, and he said, when a 
fellow’s had a bit of a wash and clean up you feel much better. 
The wound in his leg seemed to be of minor importance to 
him, though he admitted it was a bit stiff. He was more 
interested in showing me where another bullet had hit a tin 
which he was carrying inside his shirt. The bullet had just 
grazed his chest and he thought that the tin would make a 
fine souvenir. 

‘* On another occasion I saw a man with large shell dressings 
on both cheeks and after he had accepted a cigarette, I asked 
him if he had been wounded in the cheek. He said ‘No’. 
The bullet had passed through his head just below the temples ! 
He was perfectly happy, enjoying his cigarette, and proceeded 
on his way. 

‘* Again I met a man with both his arms in slings. He had 
received several wounds. I offered him a cigarette which he 
rather demurred at accepting as he said his cobber who was on 
a stretcher just in front of him, and whom I passed but had not 
spoken to, was much worse and needed a cigarette more than 
he did. Incidentally, I saw this man the following day walk- 
ing toward the airfield to be evacuated to Moresby. I asked 
him how he and his cobber were. He said he was fine and that 
his cobber had already been taken down to the airfield. 
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‘he courage and fortitude ot our wounded were out- 
standing. None of them complained of his wounds or of the 
difficult and painful means ofevacuation, but continually showed 
the greatest appreciation of the attention that was given them.” 


They ‘‘ Found Their Feet.” 


Army Service Corps and Provost, deprived of their normal 
transportation on entering the hills, had long since ‘‘ found 
their feet.” Like everyone else, they had adapted them- 
selves magnificently to the stresses of utterly new conditions 
and responsibilities in terrain such as they had never dreamed 
of. ‘lhe divisional A.S.C. men had always kept the men fed, 
however dreary the ration. They had organised the supply, 
and men of the Australian New Guinea Administrative Unit 
had organised the native carrier lines. 

At the Kumusi the Japanese had destroyed the makeshift 
crossing with which he had replaced the main bridge—de- 
stroyed weeks before by our bombs—and he made our approach 
to the river easier by failing to leave even a small harassing 
detachment on the eastern bank. Our leading troops reached 
the river on November 13, and although it was 200 to 400 ft. 
wide and running at between eight and 10 knots, it was possible 
in the first few hours to get about 20 men, who were strong 
swimmers, across the stream to act as a patrol on that side. 

Engineering stores were flown from Moresby to be dropped 
almost on the site of the new bridges, but it was more than 
48 hours before three “‘ flying foxes”? and two wire rope 


Makeshift suspension bridge 
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bridges were able to carry infantry across the river at any ap- 
preciable speed. 

During the wait the troops were re- -equipped, reclothed and 
rested. Bathing in the river, they washed the weeks’ accumula- 
tion of filth from their bodics and lay in the sun. For many 
weeks they had been hungry and dirty and wet —constantly 
wet through in the rains and mist of the mountains, at other 
times ‘‘ wet right up to the paybook,” to use their own ex- 
pressive phrase, from wading innumerable streams. 


‘“To Complete the Task.” 


The same staff officer who had epitomised their feelings on 
secing Kokoda, described the crossing—the end of a phase and 
the beginning of a phase. 


“The scene at the river was reminiscent of an English fair 
or an old Irish market day. Battalions of heavily laden troops 
in their mud-stained jungle green shirts and slacks, lines of 
natives gaily caparisoned in bright-coloured lap-laps, be- 
decked with flowers and sprigs of shrubs stuck jauntily in 
leather bracelets, all mingled as they awaited their turn to 
cross. 

‘The means used for crossing were both hazardous and 
adventurous, and were attempted in something of a carnival 
spirit. On the one hand, an extremely filmsy wire suspension 
bridge that gave all users a bath at its sagging middle ; and on 
the other a high-strung flying fox that, while efficient, occasion- 
ally stopped with the occupant swinging helplessly above the 
stream.” 

Then the crossing was complete and the chase began once 
more, to hem in the Japanese and destroy him in his beach- 
heads at Buna, Gona and Sanananda. 

The victorious future was summarised in the words of one of 
their leaders after Oivi-Gorari : 

“Such fighting ability as displayed in recent 
action will surely enable us to complete the task 
allotted.” : 


It did—in the Battle of the Beaches. 


The 
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BATTLE 
of the 
BEACHES 


With Australian-manned light tanks in 
support, our troops make the final assault 
at Giropa Point in the general push towards 


Buna. These tanks—used for the first time 
against the Japanese in New Guinea— 
blasted out enemy pillboxes. 
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ae Australian troops had fought the bitter, 
bloody fight that was the Kokoda trail, they drove the Japanese 
into the foul foxholes in the beach-heads at Gona, Buna and 
Sanananda. 

There, with support—for the first time—of American land 
forces, and under the increasing protection of the United 
States Fifth Air Force and the Royal Australian Air Force 
they annihilated him. 


North of Oivi, and after the massacre at Gorari, the Japanest 
fell back in confusion before the determination of the troops 
under 7th Division command. So precipitate was his with- 
drawal after the thrashing he had had in the Owen Stanley 
_ Ranges and beyond, and so inexplicable his failure to give 
serious battle where natural physical obstacles favoured him, 
that it seemed the end of the campaign must be in sight. 


But the Japanese was to fight the issue to a finish, and it 
was his determination to do it on a battleground of his own 
choosing. Here at Buna, Gona and Sanananda he was waiting 
for us in what he undoubtedly believed to be impregnable 
defences. ‘These he had carefully prepared well in advance ; 
they were well-stocked with ammunition ; those of his troops 
who had escaped death in the ranges were reinforced by fresh, 
picked troops; his organisation and planning were good ; 
his resistance was stubborn. ; 


Malarial Swamps. 


In contrast with the heart-breaking ridges and precipitous 
trails over which they had fought through the Ranges, the 
Australian troops now had to fight the enemy in flat country. 
But it was country covered with patches of thick jungle or large 
areas of kunai, studded with extensive, disease-ridden sago and 
mangrove swamps, with few passable tracks—and all of those 
tracks dominated by skilfully-sited enemy weapons of every 
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useful calibre. Great clusters of coconut plantations gave 
additional cover to the enemy and supplied him with material 
for his defences, concealment for his snipers and obstacles to 
the effective use of our heavier weapons. 

With the sea at his back, the enemy had dug deeply into 
this country. Ile had to be ousted from a maze of earthworks 
and pillboxes, in the construction of which he had made liberal 
use of coconut palms. Trunks up to a foot in diameter, cut 
into logs and interlaced with earth filling formed the top 
cover of innumerable strongposts, impervious to infantry 
weapons and able to withstand even direct hits from 25- 
pounder artillery. 

In those strongposts, every one cunningly placed to give 
strategic lines of fire, the Japanese sat for weeks, around him 
his ammunition and rations. He crouched in his post 24 hours 
a day—eating, drinking, sleeping in a dank, filthy pit only a few 
feet square, obeying like an automaton his orders to stay there, 
to kill or be killed. And—ultimately—he was killed. 

Rarely did the Japanese show initiative or adjust himself 
to changing conditions. Rarely did he attempt to gain ground. 
His orders were based on the realisation that his main strength 
lay now in maintaining perimeter defence. Reliefs, ammuni- 
tion and stores were brought to him along a maze of com- 
municating trenches about four feet deep. He lived under- 
ground and fought from almost impenetrable strongposts. 


Fanatic Resistance. 

While the Australian soldiers now had a cold contempt for 
the Japanese, and were supremely confident of their ability to 
defeat him in any conditions, they entered upon this final 
phase of the Papuan campaign with the knowledge that the 
Japanese would fight with fanatical tenacity. He did—resisting 
until he was literally winkled out of his holes to die by the 
bayonet, or buried in the wreckage of his filthy, one-man forts. 
Comparatively few attempted to escape ; very few succeeded. 

It was to take a little more than two months to complete the 
beaches phase of the Papuan campaign. Throughout that 
period the Australians and their American allies had to plough 
their way—under withering fire—through swamp, jungle 
and creck to get at the “‘ dry ” land, on practically all of which 
the enemy had established his strong positions. Only asupreme 
courage and a capacity to carry on when it seemed the limit of 
human endurance had been reached brought them, in January, 
1943, victory so complete that it established the pattern of all 
future Australian operations—never to leave behind them a 
Japanese who was not dead or a prisoner of war. 

So it was that, at great cost in lives and health, these’ 
troops—some of them veterans of Middle East campaigns ; 
others fighting their first battles—removed the immediate 
threat of invasion of the Australian mainland, In doing so 
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they made possible the full development of that mainland as a 
base for the subsequent major offensives against the remaining 


Japanese strongholds in the South-West Pacific Area and de- 
stroyed utterly the myth of Japanese invincibility. 


Cheerful Wounded. 

Outstanding in this campaign were the courage and fortitude 
of the wounded. Cheerfully making their contribution to the 
cost of victory, none complained of his wounds or of the 
difficult and often painful methods of evacuation, but by 
appreciation of what could be done for him under difficult con- 
ditions contributed in high degree to the maintenance of 
morale under the greatest imaginable stress. Throughout, 
there was general reluctance to ‘‘ report sick” from units 
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Type of swampy country over which 
we fought when nearing Sanananda. 


this malaria-infested area. Typical, perhaps, of this deter- 
mination to carry on was the case of one soldier who sought 
the aid of his M.O. because for some days he had been “‘ getting 
pretty hot at night, although I’m cool enough in the mornings.” 
That soldier went reluctantly to hospital —with a temperature 
of 104 degrees. ; 

Between the Americans and the Australians who fought 
these battles there developed a deep comradeship of arms, but 
it was to the United States Fifth Air Force that the Aus- 
tralians were particularly unstinted in their tribute. Reciprocal 
admiration of the Americans for the battle-proved Australians 
—young in years, but veterans in experience—possibly was 
given unintentional expression by one of a group of American 
infantrymen, who were intrigued when they were out-paced on 
a jungle track by Major-General G. A. Vasey, 7th Division 
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commander, fresh from the triumphs of the Ranges. ‘‘ Who’s 
that guy,” one asked, and received the reply: ‘‘ He’s the guy 
that owns the war in these parts.” 


Three Battles. 


Three distinct battles were fought along The Beaches. 
Gona was the first to fall, followed by Buna after the pre- 
liminary bitter and costly struggle for Cape Endaiadere. The 
culmination was the capture of Sanananda. There were 
minor, complementary actions, costly to the Japanese, when 
detached units rounded up parties of troops with which the 
enemy attempted from time to time to reinforce his garrisons. 

These successive battles were characterised by several 
important features :— 

A preliminary to the final devastating attacks 
was the first large scale air movement of troops in 
the South-West Pacific area. 

Growing air strength of the Allied command 
made possible the elimination of the man-handling 
of supplies, the marching of troops and the carrying 
of the wounded along the trails in the Owen Stanley | 
Ranges. 

Tanks were used by the Australians for the 
first time in New Guinea. (The only previous 
use of tanks was by the Japanese at Milne Bay). 

American ground troops made their first 
appearance in the campaign. 

Artillery was used by the Australians for the 
first time since they opened their offensive against 
Eoribaiwa Ridge. 


Few Tracks. 


To appreciate why, despite the entirely different type of 
country, the task of the land forces engaged in the Battle of the 
Beaches was comparable with the hazards and difficulties of the 
mountain trails, it is necessary to explain in some detail the 
nature of the terrain extending from Gona, on our left flank, to 
Cape Endaiadere, on the right (or eastern) flank. 

The general pattern is one of swamps, tidal rivers and 
creeks, cocount plantations, jungle, kunai, few tracks— and 
those tracks often flooded—supplemented by the Japanese 
with pillboxes, earthworks, and other strong defences. 

Buna could, when this operation began, be approached 
either along the coast by a comparatively narrow strip of sandy 
soil (on the greater part of which were coconut plantations) or 
by a corduroy road leading through swamps to ‘‘ Government 
Gardens’ and Buna Mission. Between those two lines of 
approach, for a distance of much more than a mile, were almost 
impenetrable swamps. These varied in depth with the tides, 
and effectively isolated the two lines, one from the other, 
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West from Buna there was more swampy country, and 
the Girua river separated the approaches to Buna from those 
to Sanananda. West of Girua river was a narrow strip of 
sand along the coast—not more than a few yards wide in places 
—running to Giruwa and Sanananda Point. Inland from 
this strip was sago swamp country. From Sanananda Point, 
a road ran south past Soputa to Popondetta. Part of this 
road passed through sago swamp areas, and could be main- 
tained only by corduroy. South beyond the swamp the road 
was built along a sandy strip, flanked on either side by swamps. 


West of Sanananda, and separated from it by more swampy 
country, was Gona, the approach to which, extremely difficult 
at all times, became much worse when rain fell or the tides 
were adverse. Even troops who had come fighting through 
the Owen Stanleys regarded their ‘‘ march ” to Gona through 
this swamp area as the toughest going they had ever en- 
countered. 

Although the Jipanese were contained in a comparatively 
narrow stretch along the beach heads, it is obvious that the 
terrain conferred upon them tremendous advantages in defence. 
Every single ‘‘ normal” method of approach was covered 
by their defences. 


Jap. Reinforced. 


Just how many men the enemy used to garrison these 
three areas cannot be determined with complete accuracy, but 
it has been established that only a day or so before our attacks 
were launched he reinforced substantially the original garrison 
and those of his troops who, having escaped death in the Aus- 
tralian drive down from the Ranges, had taken refuge in the 
beachheads. 

About November 17, for instance, his garrison at Buna was 
reinforced by a fresh battalion of infantry and a fresh unit of 
marines of about battalion strength. 


When contact was first made with his defences covering the 
junction of Sanananda road with the Cape Killerton track, 
they were manned by more than 1800 men—some infantry and 
some engineers. The garrison behind that force was not less 
than another 1500. At Gona, there must have been at least a 
battalion, for we buried there more than 650 Japanese—and 
that after a battle which had lasted for three weeks, during 
which the enemy would have disposed of many of his own 
dead. 

Throughout the campaign, in manifestation of his deter- 
mination not to surrender, the Japanese maintained efforts to 
reinforce his beach garrisons, principally by barge staging along 
the coast, although he also used warships on several occasions. 


Increasing air activity by both American and Australian 
forces greatly disrupted his daylight activities, and compelled 
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him to concentrate on staging by night. Even this nocturnal 
movement was harassed by our artillery fire, and late in 
December, when U.S. patrol torpedo boats were made avail- 
able, night staging by barge became almost impossible south of 
the Mambare river. 


Inevitably, the enemy suffered severely from lack of sup- 
plies and medical stores, particularly in the later stages, but 
he did manage to get some ashore from submarines and to 
take out wounded by the same means. He always appeared 
to have ample supplies of ammunition. 


Australian Losses. 


On the Australian side, until reinforcements could be 
brought in, the brunt of the attack had to be carried by two 
brigades —the 16th and the 25th—-and an additional battalion— 
the 3rd——which had fought through the mountains. Not one 
of these units was at strength; at one stage, in fact, the two 
brigades could not muster between them a complete battalion 
of effectives. 

Even after the arrival of fresh troops, the problem of 
manpower was not completely relieved. With the enemy in 
possession of the dry land, we became involved in a con- 
tinual fight against malaria and other tropical discases, for the 
swamps were highly malarious. In the period of most intense 
fighting—the month before Christmas, 1942—the malarial rate 
among the Australians more than doubled the highest previous- 
ly recorded, and was about 33 times the figure to which the 
untiring efforts of the Australian Army Medical Corps ultim- 
ately reduced the incidence of this disease. 


The sickness rate at least doubled the battle casualties, 
proving that, in some respects, the country was an enemy as 
formidable as was the Japanese. In this phase of the first 
New Guinea campaign, of every nine men put out of action, 
three were battle casualties—one killed ; two wounded—and 
six were sickness casualties. Any reserve force was, there- 
fore, suffering two-thirds the wastage of manpower of those 
engaged in actual battle. 


Air Aid. 
While it was inescapable that the reinforcement position 
should become acute, there were important factors on the 


credit side of the Australian ledger—notably the development 
of air transport and the availability of artillery. 


No longer was it necessary for Australians to make the 
exacting march over the Kokoda trail, for they could be brought 
in by air, and the wounded, who previously had to be carried 
—or walk—back over the trail, could be evacuated by the same 
means, 
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Real relief came to the trail-weary Australians with the 
development of an air strip at Popondetta and subsequently 
of another at Dobadura, only 16 miles from the north coast. 
At Popondetta there was a wide area of flat, kunai-covered 
country which was ideal for the construction of strips. Steamy 
and hot, the cight mile or so of open country was, nevertheless, 
a welcome relief from the dank, depressing jungle. Here an 
airstrip was cleared by November 2, and without delay sup- 
plies, reinforcements—and artillery—were flown from Port 
Moresby. 

But it was not so easy as the mere recital of accomplishment 
might indicate. The Owen Stanley Ranges are bad flying 
country, and at their best a flight over them, although taking 
only 40 minutes, was hazardous enough. The planes then 
available in numbers could not, with full loads of men, equip- 
ment, supplies and ammunition, make sufficient altitude to 
clear the range, and had to fly through the narrow ‘‘ gap.” 
Clouds frequently closed the ‘‘ gap,” and all flights had to be 
called off. 

At times that condition would persist for days, and on at 
least one occasion the impossibility of getting supplies through 
to the north coast denied an Australian brigade the ability to 
consolidate its initial seizure of Gona. 

Adding to the element of risk in these early aerial operations 
was the difficulty of strip maintenance during the rainy season. 
But surprisingly few planes were lost, although, knowing how 
much depended upon them because of the always acute supply 
position, pilots often took their planes through in almost 
impossible conditions. 

Skill and daring of these pilots were major elements in our 
successes. Some of these airmen knew the country well, 
having flown there as civil pilots before the war ; others were 
commercial pilots diverted hurriedly from the civil routes in 
Australia to maintain this ferry service. They were the 
backbone of the supply service in the initial stages ; later the 
U.S. Air Transport Command took over, and did an equally 
magnificent job. 


Guns Flown In. 


When 25-pounders and jeeps were unloaded from transport 
planes on Popondetta strip, many Australians gaped. They 
were the first vehicles of any kind that some of them had 
seen for months. Quickly the guns were in action, and the 
effect on the infantry of this support was immediate and 
pronounced ; morale lifted perceptibly. The gunner had no 
easy job, for at times only 50 to 100 yards separated our forward 
troops from those of the enemy. 


One role allotted to the artillery was the harassing of the. 
beaches at Gona and Sanananda, where the enemy was per- 
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sisting with his attempts to land reinforcements and supplies. 
On occasions as many as 500 rounds were fired in one night 
against barges sneaking down the coast, 

When the gunner came into his own, the 4th Army Co- 
Operation Squadron of the R.A.A.F. shared his success. This 
squadron did most of the observation when the artillery engaged 
targets any distance behind the front “‘ line,” for the jungle 
makes observation extremely difficult at all times and often 
quite impossible. The task of ranging the guns on Japanese anti- 
craft guns and other targets was extremely hazardous, and in 
this the pilots and observers set an outstanding example of 
calculated courage. 

This squadron also did much tactical reconnaissance, 
frequently flying at tree-top level, which carned for them the 
admiration of the ground troops. 

Here on the north coast the Japanese took a trouncing from 
the air. Day and night he was given no respite, for heavy 
and medium bombers pounded Gona, Buna and Sanananda, 
and American ‘planes and Australian-manned Beaufighters 
maintained devastating strafing of the enemy’s supply lines 
and barge traffic. 


Wounded Bombed. 


Enemy air activity was comparatively restricted, although 
on one occasion 40 ’planes made a concentrated attack against 
Australian troops pressing forward on the eastern flank. 

Late one afternoon a dozen enemy planes did appear over 
Soputa, and chose as their target the Australian Medical 
Dressing Station. Each plane made a separate run, dropping 
one bomb on or around the hospital area. They then turned 
and strafed the entire area. The cost of this attack was 61 
casualties, mostly men already maimed and bed-ridden. 

Among the casualties were two surgeons, who had worked 
continuously day and night, operating on the wounded. 
They were blown up by one of the bombs dropped on the 
hospital. Another who was wounded in this raid was a senior 
officer who only a few days before had had a lucky escape. 
He was then alone on a side track when suddenly 15 Japanese 
appeared in front of him, one carrying a machine-gun. Draw- 
ing his pistol, the officer dropped to one knee and waved his 
left hand. The Japanese faded away into the long grass, think- 
ing, apparently, that the officer had given a signal and had men 
outflanking the enemy. 

Twice an American M.D.S. at Dobodura was bombed and 
strafed. But on the second occasion the Japanese paid. He 
was ‘‘ jumped ” by a formation of Kittyhawks and Aircobras, 
and in the swift action that followed eight enemy planes were 
shot down, while the pilots of two lost American planes 
parachuted to safety. ; 

There were no more attacks on hospitals, 
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Tactical Programme. 

No time had been lost in putting into effect, after his 
arrival in New Guinea on September 23, the Commander-in- 
Chief’s programme for the elimination of the Japanese from 
the whole of Papua. 

While the Australians were fighting their way through the 
Ranges, a battalion of American troops was moving overland 
to Jauri from Rigo, on the south-eastern coast of the island, 
across the south-eastern shoulder of the Owen Stanleys. They 
did not meet up with the enemy, and joined 7th Australian 
Division on November 16. 

Early in October, however, there had been a development 
in the strategical programme which made it unnecessary to 
persist with this overland movement. An Australian bat- 
talion—the 2/10th—had been flown from Milne Bay and had 
seized an advanced base at Wanigela, in the Tufi Peninsula. 
From this new base originated the Allied drive against the 
enemy’s eastern flank. 


Meanwhile, the Australians coming down from the 
mountains were driving the enemy—those they did not kill— 
into the bunkers and foxholes along the beaches. Wairopi 
had been ideal for a stubborn defence, but the enemy left it 
precipitately. Some delay was inevitable while troops were 
put across—first by ‘‘ flying foxes ” and then on two wire rope 
bridges, each of the latter capable of carrying about 100 men 
per hour. 

The 25th Brigade was first across, and was directed against 
Gona. The 16th, which followed 24 hours later, was directed 
against Sanananda. The former met no opposition, except 
stray parties of Japanese attempting to escape, until it reached 
Gona. The 16th Brigade met no difficulties—other than the 
country—until about a mile south of Soputa. They drove 
the enemy to a point about three miles north of Soputa before 
resistance brought them to a halt. 


Soputa itself became the headquarters from which 7th 
Division directed the campaign. 


Both 25th Brigade (which had the 3rd Battalion under com- 
mand) and the 16th Brigade had reached a condition of com- 
plete exhaustion, and were soon to be relieved by 21st Brigade 
and 30th Brigade. 


On our right flank, regiments of the 32nd U.S. Division were 
organised into two task forces, one designated ‘‘ Warren ” 
and the other ‘‘ Urbana.”’ ‘‘ Warren Force ’’ was to advance 
toward Cape Endaiadere, and ‘‘ Urbana Force ”’ was to advance 
on Buna along the inland track. The American task forces, 
which were composed of fresh troops, were reinforced later by 
an additional U.S. Regiment and the 18th Australian Brigade, 
with a squadron of 2/6th Australian Armoured Regiment, 


Japanese observation post built to direct the fire of 2 naval guns against 
the Australian advance on Buna. We captured both guns, and used tha 
; OP to direct the fire against the enemy. ; 
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Brigadier Wootten (18th Brigade) subsequently took over com- 
mand of ‘‘ Warren Force.” 


Faced with unexpectedly determinedfenemy resistance, the 
programme contemplated containing the enemy in Sanananda 
while Gona, Cape Endaiadere and Buna were reduced, and 
this programme was carried through in detail. 


Australian leaders in these operations were officers whom 
the Japanese were to learn to fear, for in neither this nor sub- 
sequent campaigns did they suffer a reverse. Directing the 
operation was General Sir Thomas Blamey. His immediate 
subordinate in the field was Lieut.-General Sir Edmund 
Herring. The Divisional Commander was Major-General 
G. A. Vasey, who was to lead the 7th Division again when later 
it captured Lae and cleared the Markham and Ramu Valleys. 
Final commander of the eastern flank operations was Brigadier 
G. S. Wootten, who, in the rank of Major-General, later took 
over command of 9th Division in the successful Huon Peninsula 
campaign. 

The Battle of the Beaches began on November 19, 1942. 


It ended on January 22, 1943, when all organised resistance 
had ceased. 
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I] HREE day: .tter Australian troops had re-occupied 
Kokoda, and while they were wresting Gorari from the Japanese 
there was initiated the first’ large-scale aerial movement of 
troops attempted in the South-West Pacific Area. 


This was also the first major movement, other than the 
advance through the Owen Stanleys, aimed at the ultimate 
annihilation of the Japanese at. Gona, Buna and Sananada, 
It was made by Australian troops who had been engaged in the 
brief, but .successful operation at. Milne Bay. 


Since the opening of the Owen Stanleys campaign there 
had been a substantial increase inthe number of transport 
planes at the disposal of the command, and it was thus possible 
to plan movement of troops without requiring them to under- 
take the severe trials inseparable from crossing the mountains 
on foot. 


100-Mile Advance. 


First practical application of this new mobility was the 
decision to move an entire battalion of Australian troops—the 
2/10th—from Milne Bay to Wanigela, where they were to seize 
and develop a landing strip close to the shore of Collingwood 
Bay. 

The village of Wanigela was sheltered by the huge Tufi 
headland from any tricks which the Japanese might have been 
preparing further along the coast to the north-west. In dim 
sight out to sea lay Goodenough Island, known to be occupied 
by the Japanese, who were later to be cleared out of that nest 
by a‘ sister battalion—the 2/12th. 


The Wanigela movement, successfully completed, repre- 
sented an advance of 100 miles in one hop—from the point of 
distance the biggest advance made in New Guinea to that stage, 
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Fast Work. 


It took two days to get the 2/10th and all its gear from Milne 
Bay to Wanigela. Sixty plane loads landed the first day, and 
each was unloaded in an average of seven minutes. Engines 
did not stop on the rough strip, cut through tall kunai grass. 
Equipment and stores were hastily hidden and no man stayed 
unnecessarily in sight of possible air reconnaissance by the 
enemy. 

By October 7 defences were complete at the air-strip and the 
beach, and Australian infantrymen, reinforced by natives, were 
hacking away at the tough grass to improve the airfield. By 
the 13th a new strip was ready for use, engineers and other 
workmen had begun getting timber for a jetty, and plans for a 
light railway from jetty site to airfield were under discussion. 


Wanigela Mission and village on the beach might have come 
straight out of a story book or picture postcard. On the credit 
side, there is all the vivid colour and rich produce of tropical 
gardens. ‘There is a gcou deal in the red, however. 


The open kunai country is breathlessly hot. The jungle 
clumps are water-logged and mosquito-ridden, and in their dark 
protection the troops had to build living shelters. In the 
swamp country, a forward patrol, at Keppel Point, startled the 
battalion one day by turning on a minor cannonade. Investiga- 
tion revealed it was merely a counter-offensive against crocodiles 
which were sticking their inquisitive snouts uncomfortably 
close to the spotters’ quarters bu.lt on tree platforms above 
the stagnant water. 


The beach itself is a shock to che romantic. Palms are there 
in profusion, but the long waves break on sand, not golden, 
but like pepper and salt. Its fine grains are just what the camou- 
flage expert ordered for myriads of minute flies. The sun- 
bather thinks he has bits of seashore adhering to his skin until 
he finds the ‘* grains of sand”’ becoming red and swollen with 
his blood. 


Hosts of Aircraft. 


On October 12 the 2/6th Australian Independent Company 
arrived by air from Port Moresby, and two days later pushed off 
as the advance party of a march across country to Pongani, and 
thence to the enemy stronghold of Cape Endaiadere. 


From October 14 to October 18, units of 32 U.S. Division 
arrived by air. Hosts of transport aircraft came in from Port 
Moresby, were unloaded in a matter of minutes, and the 
infantry prepared for the trail. 


Great credit goes to the pilots of these unarmed machines, 
who did the hazardous run across the mountains, from coast to 
coast, with the regularity of clockwork. Laloki airstrip to 
Wanigela took just under the hour, flying time, but the route 
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was across impenetrable country and every flying man knew 
that, if he went down, he would be lucky to find his way out, 
even if he escaped injury. 

One day a single plane did five return trips. The engines 
did not stop at Wanigela and there could not have been much 
time for them to be switched off at the other end of the run. 


Hot Food for Everyone. 


The Americans, from Wanigela, moved down a dark jungle 
track toward the Musa River. First stage of their journey was 
through a transit camp, where one company of the fostering 
Australians worked wonders with a rough field kitchen. They 
set up a cafeteria where bully beef stews and tea were served 
hot at all hours of the day. Statistics of the few days during 
which the U.S. troops passed through were staggering. Six- 
lb. tins of beef were consumed by the hundred weight and tea 
was served by the gallon. 

So began the march which was timed to bring the U.S. 
forces into position along the coast to attack the Japanese strong- 
holds simultaneously with the Australians who were then 
beating the enemy back down the Owen Stanleys to Wairopi. 


First American casualties were suffered in a tragic little 
action off Pongani on October 18. Two luggers in a sea 
reconnaissance were bombed in error by an Allied aircraft. 
Two killed, five wounded, were brought back to Wanigela. 


‘“'The move’s so secret we can’t tell even the Air Corps,” 
growled the commander. 


Learning, The Hard Way. 


Many lessons had to be learned the hard way. The U.S. 
troops were magnificently equipped—too well for the arduous 
movement. - Australian troops, now experienced in the jungle, 
had long since discarded the steel helmet in favour of the 
slouch felt hat. Great stacks of U.S. non-essential personal 
gear grew bigger daily. 

There was a danger of disaster in this move, and the march 
was called off. Some units returned to Wanigela and moved 
by sea to Mendaropu, a few miles beyond Pongani. Some 
emerged at the mouth of the Musa River and did the remainder 
of the trip in luggers and other ships. 

Only the 2/6 Independent Company completed the march 
to Pongani, at the cost of great hardship. 

The system of ration dropping was not nearly so perfect as 
it became later. One day, in the period of rehabilitation 
allowed the company at its beach destination, the effective 
strength was little more than 20 men. The medical officer and 
his assistants worked like tigers, and the fevers and sores 
abated. 

With the arrival of U.S. medical men the Australian doctor 
was able to get some treatment himself. Tropical ulcers had 
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eaten deep into his feet, and he had to be evacuated to the 
mainland for long months of hospital attention. 


Patrols Probe Enemy Areas. 


Mendaropu: Mission, at the western end of Dyke Acland 
Bay, became+—toward the end of October-—-the headquarters 
of the: American force: under Brigadier-General Macnider. 
It was known then as ‘‘ Task Force Warren,’”’ Major-General 
Warren Harding, being the divisional commander. 

From here the battalions moved out on the tortuous tracks 
while patrols, American and Australian, probed deep into the 
Japanese areas. , A.N.G.A.U. (Australian New Guinea Ad- 
ministrative Unit) officers, with a handful of Australian troops, 
set up watching posts. One overlooked Buna and saw the 
daily bombardments by Allied aircraft. Another watched 
Oro Bay, a possible sea base for our operations. 

There were many native-borne stories of ‘‘ Shapan-man 
about this time, and cach one had to be investigated. Mostly 
they turned out to be concerned with American patrols, whose 
apparel was strange to the Papuans. ‘The green fibre inners 
of their helmets looked Japanese-type, too. All the while 
engineers were building air-strips, ever nearer to the Japanese 
bases. : 

Gradually the force moved westward along the’ coast, estab- 
lishing headquarters at Oro Bay, at Eroro Mission and at 
Embogu. ‘Oro’ ‘Bay was then’ a tangled mass of grass and 
jungle, its‘sea lanes uncharted and risky with coral reefs. To- 
day it has roads and bridges capable of fast traffic, and anchor- 
age and wharfage for big ships. 

Inland, the little available map information, was often 
inaccurate. ‘More than one stream was discovered to be flow- 
ing in the wrong direction! Heat of the daylight, rain every 
night, quickly-flooding rivers had to be conquered. ; 
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Easy Money for ‘the Japanese. 


Up to now the move had been really secret. Our air force 
were keeping the enemy busy, too busy for him to make air 
reconnaissance, But through this sense of security our forces 
fell’ into a trap. It was intended, on November 16, to make 
headquarters of Warren Force near the mouth‘of the Samboga 
River, just where Cape Sudest would shelter us from enemy 
observation at Cape Endaiadere. There was nothing but 
swamp and jungle at this position. Around’ Cape Sudest and 
down the beach there was a village—Hariko. ‘Why not have 
it? 

So, at Hariko the little ships unloaded ‘details plus meagre 
supplies and equipment. Infantrymen ‘marched in and 
beyond, everything they had being carried by them. ~ There 
was no interference. The ships could easily bring in the ‘rest 
of the stuff ! 
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Bearded, tired but determined Aus- 
tralians splash through the mud and slush in 
the advance from Cape Endaiadere to Buna. 


Kumusi river proved’a formidable obstacle 
First Australians crossed by ‘‘flying fox.” 
hastily erected by engineers. 
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On Cape Endaiadere, only a few thousand yards away, 
Japanese observers took it all in from their outposts in the 
coconut plantation. And that evening the Zeros came—17 of 
them—and a few high-level bombers. They set afire a schooner 
three luggers and two barges, all of which stuck fast on reefs 
and burned to the waterline. 


An officer survivor of one ship said : ‘‘ We tried to hit them 
with everything we had. Even the cook threw up his pots and 
pans |” 

It was easy money. Our flak was light—the ships had a 
couple of machine guns each and the troops had small arms. 
The Zeros ‘‘ did them over” at mast height in flights of 
three, and the living were in the water just 15 minutes after the 
attack opened. 


Japanese Erred, Too. 


That night the Japanese land forces made a minor play with 
heavy mortars. It was rowdy, but ineffective. ‘That was 
when he made a mistake. Conditions were not so good at 
Hariko—two guns of an Australian mountain pack battery 
ashore, along with a stack of 25-pounder shells ; ammunition 
for the 3.7 howitzers exploding in the ship-wrecks out at sea, 
where also were a couple of 25-pounder guns ; scanty rations 
and bare weapon supplies with the infantry, in quantities as 
carried on the back ; many wounded lying about in improvised 
hospital accommodation. But the Japanese did not attack 
by land. He lay in his foxholes for a month. 


Next day, before our air cover appeared, his fighters scoured 
the coast and sank all but one of the remaining luggers. They 
strafed the nearest supply base at Embogu. That night, in the 
almost impenetrable gloom of black rain clouds, the remaining 
lugger pulled in to Hariko, unloaded much-needed stores and 
equipment, and evacuated the casualties. 


Meanwhile ...., 
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Ya ONA was the first of the Japanese strongholds to fall. 
The 25th Australian Brigade, travelling fast after crossing 
the Kumusi River, entered Gona Village on November 19, 
inflicting heavy casualties on the enemy, who put up here the 
first serious resistance they had encountered since leaving 
Wairopi. 
Weather, however, denied these troops retention of their 
prize. Clouds closed down over the ‘“ gap” in the Owen 
Stanleys, and for days no supply planes could get through. 


Even though the brigadier had under command the ad- 
ditional 3rd battalion, his force was sadly depleted in numbers, 
for they had been engaged in three months’ hard fighting, and 
down on the coast malaria was taking a new, heavy toll. Most 
of the surviving troops were down to their emergency rations, 
supplies of bully beef and biscuits being almost exhausted. 
They were short of ammunition, too. 

The possibility of just some such development as temporary 
dislocation of supplies had been provided for by the divisional 
commander in preparing his plans, and his orders for the 
attack on Gona directed that if troops ran seriously short of 
rations they were to remain quiet and so conserve their energy. 


In accordance with this instruction, the brigadier with- 
drew the leading battalion which had entered Gona, and 
remained halted some two or three miles south of Gona for 
two days, during which rations were delivered. 


21st Comes In. 

In the meantime, the 3rd Battalion had begun pursuit of a 
large’ number of the enemy who, after their withdrawal from 
the Gorari area, were attempting to escape along the west bank 
of the Kumusi River. The enemy, however, had too long a 
start, and the battalion was recalled to re-join 25th Brigade in 


the’ Gona area. 
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Despite its depleted and weakened condition, 25th Brigade 
kept up the pressure on the enemy. They attacked with dash 
and gallantry, and suffered many more casualties, but the 
initial success could not be repeated. 


Attack and counter-attack gave little benefit to either side, 
but 25th Brigade did contain the Japanese in a small area 
around the village and mission. ‘The enemy was fighting back 
now with that doggedness and fatalistic determination that 
were to become features of this campaign. Strongly estab- 
lished in well-camouflaged and heavily equipped bunkers and 
foxholes, he was able to maintain withering fire from light and 
heavy machine guns into the foul swamps that protected him. 

Artillery—25-pounders—was brought into action against 
Gona village six days after the first attack, but with its effective 
strength less than that of a battalion, and with men _ being 
evacuated daily because of malaria, the conclusion was reached 
reluctantly that 25th Brigade was physically incapable of 
making the final assault. 

At this stage, the first Australian reinforcements—the 
21st Brigade—were flown across the mountains from Port 
Moresby, and were directed to relieve 25th Brigade. The 
new brigade, however, comprised no more than 1100 men 
when it arrived; so its strength was supplemented by the 
attachment of 39th Battalion, from 30th Brigade. 


Village Falls. 


Gona Village, which had been bombed and strafed for: 
days, fell to determined attack by 21st Brigade on December 1, 
but at the cost of heavy casualties. The enemy suffered even 
more severely. Survivors of his force retreated into the more 
strongly fortified Gona Mission area. 


Probably for its size the bloodiest of the campaign, the 
battle for Gona Mission followed immediately after the capture 
of the village. For several days shells, mortar bombs and 
aerial bombs were poured into the narrow coastal strip of sand 
dunes, where the enemy was protected by timbered strong- 
posts. Some enemy forees undoubtedly were evacuated to 
Sanananda, but others deferred their attempt to escape until 
it was too late. 


““Gona Gone.” 


Driving into the mission from the east, where they had cut 
the enemy’s line of retirement to Sananada, Australians ran into 
a party of 100 Japanese, at whose head marched an officer, 
sword in scabbard. All were fully armed and equipped, 
and apparently believed the road to Sanananda was clear. 
Australians and Japanese fought it out. Only two of the 100 
enemy escaped. 

Troops of the 21st Brigade charged into the Mission area 
on December 9, following heavy aerial and artillery bombard- 


Concentrated light and medium machine- 
gun fire contained the Japanese in their 
foxholes, from where they were blasted by 
tanks and grenades. 
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ment concentrated in an area only a few hundred yards square, 
and fought out the issue hand to hand. In the next few days 
more than 650 dead Japanese were buried there. 


Gona was a ruthless, spectacular battle. Its completion 
was reported to headquarters by the commander in a laconic 
two-word signal :—‘‘ GONA GONE.” 


Not a building remained in the area. Where buildings had 
stood, the victors found bomb craters and torn and twisted 
bodies. ‘The tops of the coconut palms had been lopped by 
shell fire, and all that remained of them were bullet-pitted 
stumps. 


But in this desolation still stood the ‘‘ Gona Cross.” Six 
feet high, its white paint glistening in the sun, it stood as it 
had stood before the battle began, scarred by only a few bullct 
holes. 


With our left flank secure, the main body of the Australians 
pushed on toward Sanananda. Along the coast, there were 
many Japanese pockets, but by December 15 the entire area 
was cleared. 


At operational headquatrers at Port Moresby, the thin ranks 

f the 16th and 25th Brigades were paraded before the Com- 

1ander-in-Chief to be congratulated on their magnificent task 

uccessfully completed. ‘‘ You have earned the heartfelt thanks 

of all Australians,” Sir Thomas Blamey told them. ‘‘ You 

have proved yourself superior to the enemy. What is more, 
you know it.” 


Jap. Fanaticism. 


In the north coast battles, the Japanese showed himself to 
be as stubborn a fighter as it is possible to find. He lived under 
conditions of filth and discomfort which no European could 
have tolerated. In similar circumstances European troops 
would have attempted to fight their way out, if only to escape 
the disgusting conditions in which the enemy was compelled 
to live. 


Gona provided probably the best example of this. On the 
day before we captured the area our observers noted that the 
Japanese were wearing gas respirators. Troops discovered the 
reason next day when they entered the Japanese area and found 
the stench so terrible as to demand the use of respirators as a 
means of carrying on. 


No endeavour had been made by the enemy to bury his dead, 
and bodies were lying everywhere. In some cases the Japanese 
had used bodies of their own dead to improve the parapets of 
their defences. Other corpses were found lying in the bottom 
positions ; they obviously had been stood on by the previous 
occupants of the position. 
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The Japanese would not surrender. Exemplification of 
that determination was provided by one wounded Japanese who 
was found in a hole in Gona, armed with an automatic weapon. 
Although we had cleared the whole of the village, this soldier 
would not give in, but continued to fire his weapon. It 
took twelve men more than an hour to kill him without incurring 
any loss to themselves. 


Eight days after Gona was captured an Australian walking 
in the area saw a body sitting under a tree wearing one of our 
tin hats and without a shirt. He was assumed to be an Aus- 
tralian, but proved to be a Japanese, who immediately rushed 
at the Australian soldier. After a struggle, the Japancse 
escaped into the jungle with the Australian’s rifle, leaving behind 
his own, which was defective. Seven hours later, some of our 
soldiers who were swimming in the sea were shot at from a tree 
near the beach. Fortunately an officer saw the Japanese in the 
tree and shot him. He was the one who had captured the 
Australian rifle in the morning, and he had 20 rounds of our 
ammunition with him. 


So severe was the battle that 21st Brigade had to be with- 
drawn soon afterwards. Taking over from the 25th Brigade 
with only 1100 effectives, plus the 39th Battalion, it suffered 
some 500 battle casualties at Gona, and sickness further 
reduced its numbers. Its place on the west flank was taken 
early in January, 1943, by the 14th Brigade, which remained in 
occupation of the area until operations concluded in the 
Sanananda area. 


Reinforcement Fails. 


Just before Gona fell the enemy attempted reinforcement 
of his garrisons by convoy. Some survivors managed to reach 
shore, after a successful air attack, about four miles west of 
Gona. 
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During the fighting for Gona, patrols had been in contact 
with Japanese in the direction of Amboga river, and near its 
mouth. With the fall of the mission, the 39th Battalion was 
sent up the coast to clean up whatever Japanese might be in the 
area. 


About 200 of these Japanese apparently had come down 
from the ranges during the retreat and had been diverted 
to the Amboga, as a flank guard. An additional 200 or 300 
were landed from the convoy. 


The cleaning up process—in difficult, marshy country— 
occupied a week, but most of those who were encountered 
by 39th Battalion were destroyed, including the Lieutenant- 
Colonel who had charge of the landing party. 
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I HE way had been cleared for the attack on Buna by the 
2/10th Battalion’s occupation of Wanigela and the subsequent 
staging of American and Australian troops along the coast 
toward Cape Endaiadere. 

It was here, in the preliminary fighting for Buna, which 
began on November 19, 1942, that the American land fo1ces 
became engaged in their first operation in the South-West 
Pacific Area. 

These troops—from the 32nd U.S. Division—were organ- 
ised, as indicated previously, into ‘‘ Warren Force,” operating 
on the right flank, and ‘‘ Urbana Force,” operating on the left. 
One battalion had marched over the south-eastern shoulder 
of the Owen Stanleys ; the others had been flown to landing 
strips on the north side of the island, and had either marched 
or been carried in small boats to Mendaropu, 20 miles south- 
east of Cape Endaiadere. 

The task allotted to Warren Force, which had under its 
command the 2/6th Australian Independent Company, was 
to advance toward Cape Endaiadere along the coastal strip. 
Urbana Force was to advance on Buna along the inland track. 

As was the case at both Gona and Sanananda, the Americans 
came up against skilfully prepared defences which were 
manned by highly-trained troops newly arrived in the country. 
They faced a task which seasoned veterans, supported by tanks, 
found later a very stiff proposition, and by the end of the 
month neither Warren Force nor Urbana Force had made more 
than a little real progress. 

Conditions of terrain were severe, particularly in the area 
south of Buna Mission, which was interspersed with swamp, 
jungle and creek. Urbana Force, unable to proceed directly 
up the track, side-stepped through the mud to the Girua 
river and attempted to approach Buna Village from the 
south. They were, however, unable to make progress east- 
ward toward Entrance Creek. 
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Americans Re-organise. 

Barly in December, Licut.-General Eichelberger, took over 
command of all the American forces in this area, and im- 
mediately effected a substantial reorganisation. After two of 
his senior officers had become casualtics he assumed personal 
control of the operations of the 32nd Division. 

Even under his inspiring leadership the task of ‘‘ taking 
out’ the Japanese defences was too much for the American 
forces available. So, in early December, 127 U.S. Regiment 
was flown from Port Moresby to reinforce Urbana Force, and 
the l8th Australian Brigade was brought from Milne Bay to 
stiffen the attack on the right flank. 

In the earlier fighting in this area, a platoon of Australian 
Bren carriers had been used, but they were vulnerable to the 
fire of Japanese snipers perched in the tops of 30 to 40 foot 
palms. In view of this experience, it was decided to bring 
in some light tanks to assist in the attack along the coast—the 
only portion of this section where it was possible for tanks to 
Operate. 

By December 17, the stage had been reached where 32nd 
Division were held up on both flanks, but on that day the 18th 
Australian Brigade, comprising 2/9th, 2/10th and 2/12th 
Battalions, and a squadron of the 2/6th Australian Armoured 
Regiment, began to arrive in the Cape Endaiadere area. ‘The 
commander of the 18th Brigade, Brigadier (later Major-General) 
G. F. Wootten, then took over control of Warren Force. 


Australians Attack. 

Brigadier Wootten attacked immediately. On the follow- 
ing morning, December 18, the 2/9th Battalion, supported by 
tanks, drove through the coconut plantations, reached the 
coast at Cape Endaiadere within an hour, and advanced west 
for 600 yards. 

Throughout this -attack, the 2/9th was supported by 
artillery of the 2/lst Field Regiment, the 2/5th Field Regi- 
ment, and the Ist Australian Mountain Battery. 
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No Japanese were left behind. Aus- 
tralians ‘clean up ’ after the advance from 


Cape Endaiadere. 


The tanks then turned back on their tracks and cleared out 
a centre of resistance at the east end of the new air strip, in 
which there were at least 13 Japanese pillboxes. 

Very strong resistance was put up by the enemy against the 
2/9th Battalion, which, during the day, lost more than 200 
men, but the Japanese centre of resistance had been overcome 
before dusk, by which time the gap in the enemy’s lines had 
been consolidated by American troops. 

Only eight light tanks were at Brigadier Wootten’s dis- 
posal and four of these were used in this attack. Three tanks 
were knocked out in the first day’s advance, but one was 
recovered, repaired and used again in subsequent operations. 
One tank was destroyed by a Molotov Cocktail and the other 
by a fire which spread from a blazing dump alongside which 
the engine had stalled. 


The 2/9th Battalion fought throughout that day with extra- 
ordinary courage, prompting a senior American staff officer to 
report to General Eichelberger :— 


“J have seen to-day something that I never 
dreamt I would ever see. I have seen infantry go 
on taking such casualties as I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved any infantry in the world could ever take 
and still goon. However long I live I never expect 
to see the like again.” 
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Heavy Casualties. 


The 2/9th Battalion fought on for three more days, but by 
the evening of December 19 they had been reinforced by 
2/10th Battalion. ‘This Battalion, which in October had 
seized Wanegila, had been brought along the coast in small 
craft. 

By the evening of the fourth day of their attack 2/9th, with 
this support from 2/10th Battalion, had cleared the whole area 
north and east of Simemi Creek. The 2/9th Battalion’s 
casualties in the four days of fighting were 300. 


Losses would have been considerably higher but for the 
role filled by the tanks. The spirit of the men of the 2/9th 
Battalion was such, however, that they were confident of 
success even had they been without this support. ‘The fecl- 
ings of the infantry were summed up in the comments of a 
Sergeant to an officer who had been checking up on the work 
of the tanks, determining just how well they had performed. 


To this officer the Sergeant said: ‘‘ The tanks did a great 
job, sir. They were a tremendous help. We would have 
done the job just the same without them, but there wouldn’t 
have been any of us left at the end.” 


Meanwhile, with the 2/9th Battalion, on the fourth day, 
fighting hard for the control of the Spit at the mouth of the 
Simemi Creek, 2/10th Battalion were seeking the way to the 
old Buna strip, to establish control over the creek, across 
which a bridge connects the new strip on the east and the old 
strip on the south and west of the creek. 


Tanks Again. 


Finally, 2/10th Battalion got across after ploughing through 
a deep swamp, and had established themselves before the 
enemy realised that the battalion had even made an attempt to 
come through that country. 


The following day, December 22, the bridge was repaired 
and tanks crossed. Four of the eight tanks were still running, 
but here the enemy was using anti-tank weapons and the tanks 
were unable to make much progress. So, with the 2/10th 
Battalion in possession of about 800 yards of this strip,no more 
tanks were in sight to assist them in battle for a few days. 


The main Japanese positions still to be overcome were in 
the coconut grove which commenced some 1200 yards from 
the bridge head and ran along the coast to Bune Mission. In 
this grove the Japanese had anti-tank guns ar i the multiple 
pom-pom which could be used either in antj aircraft or anti- 
tank work. 


As tanks could not be expected succes fully to operate 
straight up the old strip, the 2/10th Battalion, with the aid of 


Harassing fire from Australian 25-pounders 
lightened the burden of the infantry at Buna. 


American troops, got in behind the forward Japanese positions 
in the coconut grove by a process of shouldering, first up the 
right flank, and then up the left. 

Like the 2/9th, this Battalion, up against one enemy de- 
fensive position after another, and all well prepared and 
defended to the last, suffered severe casualties. 

By December 28 we were just west of the old strip and up 
against stiff opposition, but on the left flank Urbana Force 
had crossed Entrance Creek on December 22. 


Final Stage. 

Without tank support, a company of 2/1Uth Battalion 
actually reached its objective on Giropa Point on December 29, 
but suffered so many casualties that it had to withdraw. 

The remaining battalion of 18th Brigade--the 2/12th— 
arrived in the area on December 29, and the final stage of the 
battle was reached in the morning of January 1, 1943, when 
this battalion attacked, supported by eight tanks newly arrived. 
Again, the enemy resisted fiercely, but his anti-tank guns were 
almost completely knocked out by a 25-pounder, which fired 
at a range of only 1500 yards. 

Despite tank support, the 2/12th, as with its sister units, 
suffered heavy casualties, but by 5.30 p.m. had cut far enough 
into the Japanese positions to isolate from the sea those of the 
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enemy who were still resisting east of Giropa Creek. Mopping 
up was completed on the following day. 

On the left flank, the Americans had established them- 
selves on the beach, isolated Buna village from Buna Mission, 
and captured the former. By Christmas Day, the Americans 
had reached the sea, but a counter-attack drove them back into 
the jungle. There they stood their ground, although having 
to contend with filthy conditions. With their lines of com- 
munication secured, and showing courage and determination, 
they renewed their assault. hey advanced gradually until, 
on January 2, they swept forward in the face of stiff resistance 
and captured Buna Mission. 

The coastline from ‘Tarakona to Cape Endaiadere was clear- 
ed of the enemy and occupied by January 3. 

Gonaand Buna had been wiped out, but the toughest nut— 
Sanananda—had yet to be cracked. 
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ID URING and after the battle for Gona, and while the 
attack was being pressed against Cape Endaiadere-Buna, the 
7th Division contained the enemy at Sanananda, chiefly by 
aggressive patrol activity and on occasions by attack directed 
against limited objectives. 


In the phase which followed immediately the enemy’s 
inexplicable retirement from the Kumusi River at Wairopi 
early in November, 16th Australian Brigade was directed 
against Soputa and then against the actual defences of Sanan- 
anda itself. In common wu the 25th, the 16th was only a 
‘‘ shadow” brigade, its ranks thinned by battle casualties in 
the ranges and by illness. Its total strength when ordered 
into position against the outlying Sanananda defences was 
less than 1000 men—and all of them were tired. There were 
further losses by casualties and illness before the inflow of 
reinforcements made possible the granting to 16th Brigade of 
the relief which it had earned by its efforts in and north of the 
Owen Stanleys. 


Just when the 16th Brigade had regained contact with the 
enemy south of Soputa, American elements who had marched 
over the ranges, some distance east of the track along which the 
Australians had fought, met up with the 7th Division at Popon- 
detta. One battalion and part of a second came under the 
Australian command. 


The 16th Brigade went on to clear the enemy out of 
Soputa and along the main track to a point about three miles 
north of the village. There, however, it was halted by the 
enemy. The Japanese had command of all the dry land and the 
only approaches to his position, whether from the flank or 
from the rear, were through swamps of varying depth. Rain- 
fall was heavy and tracks which one day might be only ankle 
deep in water would be more than waist deep on the following 
day. It rained during most nights, but once every four or 
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five days there was a heavy downpour of from six to ten inches. 
Swamps were highly malarious. 


An attempt was made to encircle the Japanese, but in- 
sufficient numbers were available to press home the attack to 
success, and it was not until December 7 and 8 that progress 
was made which was to have an important bearing on the 
outcome of the campaign. 


Road Blocks. 

The tresh American troops, engaged in their first action, 
found it impossible to clear the Japanese opposition along the 
main track, but at the intersection of the Sanananda and 
Killerton tracks and some 1500 yards in rear of the enemy’s 
forward positions, they established a road block. This was 
known subsequently as the ‘‘ Huggins Block,” named after 
the captain in charge of the American party. 


In the meantime, additional reinforcements 49th and 
5oth/53rd Battalions, forming part of 30th Brigade—arrived in 
the Soputa area. They were followed by dismounted troops 
of the 7th Australian Cavalry Regiment. An attack by 30th 
Brigade troops, although unsuccessful, enabled the withdrawal 
of the exhausted 16th Brigade, which was returned to Port 
Moresby. 


Against repeated counter-attacks the Americans main- 
tained the Huggins Road Block until the night of December 
13/14, when troops of the 7th Cavalry Regiment fought their 
way in with rations and ammunition, and relieved the Americans. 
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Australians crouch in kunai grass, seek 
protection behind shattered palms, as they 
advance to attack Japanese pillbox 150 
yards away. 


Harassing patrols by 30th Brigade resulted in no real pro- 
gress, but helped to establish a safer route to the Huggins 
Block east of the main Sanananda track. ‘This, in turn, made 
possible a further advance by the 7th Cavalry Regiment. 


Its strength not exceeding 350 officers and men, the Cavalry 
Regiment could not advance more than between 300 and 400 
yards on December 19, and the 36th Battalion was unable to 
capture enemy positions further south, while the Japanese were 
maintaining their original positions on the Sanananda road 
covering this junction with the Killerton track. 


Americans, at this time, referred to the track as the ‘* three- 
decker sandwich.” From the south, there were American 
and Australian troops, then Japanese defensive positions, then 
Australians in the Huggins Block, more Japanese positions 
and more Australians, with the enemy holding the rest of the 
country to the coast. 


Maintaining supplies to these positions and evacuation of 
the sick and wounded was a nightmare problem, and troops 
carrying food and ammunition were compelled to detour 
through jungle and swamp to by-pass enemy-held localities. 
But Papuan natives, repeating the service which they had 
given in the Owen Stanleys, made their way through, day after 
day, in parties of 90 to 100, round the Japanese position to 
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service the isolated Australians, to bring out sick and wounded. 


At times they passed within 30 to 40 yards of the enemy and 
often had to cross clearings under fire. 


Fresh Troops. 

Wastage of personnel in this area was becoming a most 
serious matter, for apart from battle casualties loss through 
sickness was high, and fighting strength of units deteriorated 
very rapidly. 

After a month’s hard fighting in the area, the elements of 
128th U.S. Regiment were becoming exhausted, and were 
relieved by 39th Battalion, which had completed its task of 
mopping up in the general Gona area. 

Constant plugging by the Allied troops had resulted in 
clearing the enemy in the vicinity of the road block positions, 
but Australian troops were still only some 300 to 400 yards 
ahead of the Huggins Block, with the direct track between these 
two points held by the Japanese in some strength. 


Some extensive re-organisation of the troops was effected 
toward the end of December. Brigadier J. N. Dougherty took 
command of a force in the road block area, consisting of the 
survivors of 7th Cavalry Regiment, 39th Battalion and 49th 
Battalion. Brigadier S. H. W. C. Porter commanded 36th 
Battalion and 55/538rd Battalion, supported by what was left 
of the 126th U.S. Regiment, operating against the Japanese 
positions further south. 

Having regard to the tenacity of the Japanese resistance, 
the deterioration of unit strength and general conditions of 
terrain, it was clear, at this stage, that the enemy could be 
overcome only with the aid of fresh troops. So the 163rd 
U.S. Regiment (41 Division) was brought in and placed under 
command of 7th Division. It began to relieve Brigadier 
Dougherty’s force in the road block area, and his force in turn 
relieved 36th and 55/53rd Battalions. Units of the regiment 
which arrived subsequently established themselves further 
to the west on the track leading to Cape Killerton, which the 
enemy used for the maintenance of his troops facing 30th 
Brigade. 


With the final mopping up at Buna, Brigadier Wootten’s 
brigade, the 18th, were ready for employment in the last 
battle. Reinforcements of high calibre had been available 
to this brigade throughout the Buna fight, withthe result that 
it was able immediately to take its part in the fighting for 
Sanananda. The brigade brought over with it four tanks 
and relieved 30th Brigade, now exhausted.} 
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The 18th went into action on the Sanananda track on 
January 12, 1943, when they made a heavy, but unsuccessful 
attack on the enemy road block positions. The tanks brought 
round from Buna were used on the main track, which provided 
the only possible scope for their employment because of the 
jungle and swamp which flanked the road. 


The command had rather expected that, in view of the 
previous usc of the tanks at Buna and the consequential loss of 
the element of surprise, they might ve opposed by anti-tank 
weapons sited to fire down the track. This proved to be the 
case. ‘The leading tank had travelled only about 200 yards 
before it was knocked out. The second tank, attempting to 
turn about, became bogged and was out of action. A third 
tank, although hit, was able to withdraw. 


The infantry were now up against positions built of logs and 
earth, which gave overhead cover and which could not be 
approached without support, and at the conclusion of the day 
the Japanese retained all their positions, although our troops 
had been able to approach close enough to pin-point all of 
them. The 2/12th Battalion suffered over 100 casualties on this 
day. 

The Brigade resorted to patrol activity on January 13, and 
throughout that night, and the following morning they re- 
ported a weakening of the enemy’s defence. Brigadier 
Wootten immediately increased the pressure in the whole of his 
area, annihilated the Japanese force, and cleared the whole of 
the enemy-held road block positions which had been opposing 
us for nearly two months. 


Final Phase. 


Major-General Vasey decided to follow this success by 
striking immediately along the track to Cape Killerton, west of 
Sanananda, while he moved the 163rd U.S. Regiment directly 
up the main track to Sanananda. The enemy was completely 
surprised by the rapidity of the 18th Brigade advance and by 
January 16, Cape Killerton was in our hands. 


The 2/10th Battalion drove immediately toward Sanananda 
So rapid had been their advance that on the way they surprised 
a number of Japanese swimming in the sea. The sister 
battalions, 2/9th and the 2/12th, meantime approached 
Sanananda road by a track 1000 yards south of the beach, the 
2/12th establishing itself on the main road. 


In the final week of their campaign, the 18th Brigade had 
to put up a tremendous struggle against the most difficult 
terrain. The country near the coast was largely swamp and, 
due to heavy rain which fell during this period, creeks which 
were usually only a few feet deep were found to be over the 
heads of the troops. 
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Stalking Japanese in a derelict barge near 
Sanananda Beach. Other Jap. barges are 
on the beach. 


With the 2/10th attacking along the coast and the 2/12th 
driving down the road, the 2/9th Battalion went through the 
swamp between the two and, practically without loss, seized 
Sanananda village and Sanananda Point. That was virtually 
the end of the Papuan campaign. It was a magnificent 
exploit. It completely broke the core of the enemy’s resist- 
ance, and cleaning up was only a matter of a few days. 


Each centre of Japanese resistance was now destroyed in 
turn. That on the east was caught between the 2/9th and the 
127th U.S. Regiment advancing from the east along the coast 
after capturing the village of Tarakena. Other centres of 
resistance were crushed between the 2/ 9th and 2/10th Battalions 
and between the 2/9th and the 2/12th. 


Further back 163rd U.S. Regiment, advancing direct on 
the main track to Sanananda, met considerable opposition and 
it took several days to eliminate this, but by January 19 organised 
resistance in the area had been overcome and the main track to 
Sanananda was cleared. 


All that remained to be done was the elimination of small 
pockets of the enemy, some of whom tried to escape to the west. 
Many of them were intercepted by the few troops still in the 
Gona area, but some undoubtedly got clear. It is doubtful, 
however, if, short of food, they survived. 


‘ 
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The campaign was officially closed on January 22, when the 
7th Australian Division, having chased the Japanese from 
Eoribaiwa across the Owen Stanleys to the sea, and out of Gona 
and Sanananda, handed over to the 4lst U.S. Division. 

The campaign had resulted in the destruction of the 
Japanese force, estimated to have numbered at least 16,000 
men. Probably not more than 700 of the entire Japanese fcerce 
which got ashore escaped from the battle area, and many of 
those were killed in subsequent mopping up operations in 
coastal areas to the west. 


Total Australian casualties in the campaign from September 
25, 1942, to January 22, 1943, were :— 


Officers. Other Ranks. 
Killed ae 112 a 1298 
Died of Wounds 23 Ais 269 
Died, other causes 9 sie 95 
TOTAL ... 144 a 1662 
Wounded ... 192 oF 3167 
Missing ae Nil ahs 264 
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W inte Australian troops were driving the Japanese 
back through the Owen Stanley Ranges in October, 1942, a small 
force of Australians—some of the victors of Milne Bay-—seized 
Goodenough Island. 

The first action was not, however, comparable with the 
greatest bluff of the Pacific war which was put into effect on 
the island a few months later. 

Few troops could, at that stage, be spared to garrison the 
island, which in enemy hands could have been used as a staging 
area for another attack on Milne Bay. 


So a ‘‘ ghost’ force was maintained there, and they com- 
pletely bluffed the enemy. The story can be told now because 
the shortages of men and equipment have been overtaken. 

The ‘‘ Goodenough Island Deception Scheme,” as it 
became known, was a masterpiece of organisation and decep- 
tion. It was a most ambitious scheme to mislead the Japanese 
into believing that we had at least a brigade on the island, 
whereas it was held by less than a battalion. 

Before telling the story of coast guns, field guns, and anti- 
aircraft guns that would not fire, barbed wire that a child could 
break through, tanks and machine-gun carriers that could not 
move a yard, camps that nota man occupied . . . it.is necessary 
to review the operations that led to the capture of the island. 


Threat to Milne Bay. 

Mountains rising to 8,500 ft.—higher than Kosciusko— 
form the greater part of Goodenough. Jungle clad for the 
most part, they are reputed to be the highest in the world on an 
island as small as Goodenough. Although only 25 miles long 
and 15 miles wide, the island had great strategic value as an 
air base for the bombing of New Britain (it later became an 
important R.A.A.F. fighter base), as an air base for the pro- 
tection of Milne Bay, and finally to provide air cover for naval 
movements along the north coast of New Guinea. 


With the Japanese strongly holding New Britain, it was 
considered that he might attempt a second attack on Milne Bay. 
In this event, the potential air bases at Goodenough could, if 
in his possession, be developed for offensive sweeps against 
Milne Bay. 

It was decided, therefore, to occupy Goodenough with a 
battalion of infantry, less one company. The 2/12th Battalion, 
which had taken part in the successful defence of Milne Bay, 
was selected to make the attack. The battalion’s objective was 
to ‘‘ eliminate the Japanese force on the island—estimated to 
be about 300—and deny him the use of it.” 

The force sailed in destroyers from Milne Bay and dis- 
embarked on the southern tip of Goodenough during the night 
of October 22/23. 

The Task Force was divided into two forces, one con- 
centrating at Mud Bay on the east coast, and the other at 
Taleba Bay, on the west coast. The plan was to attack simul- 
taneously. 

From Mud Bay the larger force—only one company went to 
Taleba Bay—marched in heavy rain toward Kilia Mission, and 
topped the summit of the slippery and precipitous range after a 
hazardous and dangerous struggle in the darkness. 


Japs. Dug In. 

The Japanese were contacted at 8.30 a.m., about half a mile 
from the mission. To test the enemy’s strength, a two- 
company attack was launched. The Japanese had selected an 
almost unassailable position in a narrow pass, opening on to a 
stream running at right angles. Beyond the stream was a high 
embankment leading to still higher ground. The flanks were 
heavily wooded, and visibility was not more than 10 yards. 
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Of this strategic area and of the Japanese prepared fortifica- 
tions, the Australian commander said: ‘‘ The positions would 
have done justice to a field works course. They consisted of 
fire trench and large roofed-in dugouts capable of withstanding 
heavy air action, sited mainly to cover natural fields of fire 
tracks and watercourses. Each group of posts was _ self- 
contained, and provided sleeping accommodation, food and 
ammunition supplies.” 


The enemy commander allowed the Australians almost to 
reach the positions before opening fire. As the Australian 
attack developed, our troops attempted to cross the stream 
under withering machine gun fire. Few succeeded, and those 
who did found that they could not climb the steep banks of the 
creck, from the top of which the Japanese rolled down grenades. 
A party of mortar men lost their way in the dense jungle, 
and had to abandon valuable bombs. 

The Mud Bay Force withdrew, formed a defensive perimeter 
round their camp, and were continually harassed by the 
Japanese throughout the night. At dawn they attacked again, 
one company being sent to the right on a wide, outflanking 
movement, but became lost in the jungle. They did not make 
contact. A frontal attack was made with no better results 
than on the previous day. 


So skilfully were the Japanese defences sited, that, except for 
isolated posts, they remained unlocated. Offensive patrols 
were sent out to attempt to pin-point the positions. 


During the night of October 24/25, sporadic fire was heard 
from the enemy’s lines. At dawn on October 25, the Aus- 
tralians launched their third attack, this time with increased 
mortar strength. They pushed forward rapidly into, and 
occupied the Japanese defensive positions. 


On the other side of the island, the company attacking 
from ‘Taleba Bay moved east along the track, silenced a Japanese 
machine gun post, and made faster headway on the first day 
than did the Mud Bay Force. Japanese machine gun fire 
swept the beach to the south of our position, and our troops 
came under continuous rifle and mortar fire. 


Attempts to contact Mud Bay Force by wireless failed. 
Here, too, the Australians experienced great difficulty in pin- 
pointing the enemy’s defensive posts, effectively hidden in the 
undergrowth. ‘The Japanese counter-attacked with superior 
fire power, and the company, with some ancillary troops, 
withdrew to establish a perimeter for the night. 

At this point the jungle extended almost to the sea. Inside 
the jungle fringe were swamps two to three feet deep. It 
was into this marshy jungle that our small force withdrew, 
eventually to reach Mud Bay to link up with the rest of the 
battalion. 
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Although one phase—the extermination of the Japanese 
force—was not successful, the second was carried out. We 
established ourselves on the island, and the enemy was driven 
out. In all, 39 Japanese were killed, but it is not known how 
many were wounded. 

The two Australian forces were to attack the Japanese 
positions simultaneously at 5.45 a.m. on October 23. The 
Mud Bay Force, however, had to march nine hours in heavy 
rain over slippery and difficult terrain, and did not make 
contact with the Japanese until 8.30 am. ‘The force from 
Taleba Bay, travelling a shorter distance over better tracks, 
was able to launch its attack on time. Thus, for the Mud Bay 
Force, the element of surprise was lost, and it was unable to 
drive home the important attack on the first day. Further, 
these troops were now in an exhausted condition. 


The 2/12th Battalion now had the role of occupation troops, 
and to assist in the construction and defence of air strips. At 
the end of December, the battalion returned to New Guinea, 
and tock part in the 18th Brigade’s push through Cape Endaia- 
dere. 


Bluff Begins. 


Goodenough Island then was garrisoned by even fewer 
troops, and the ‘‘ Deception Scheme” was conceived and 
planned, to be carried out early in 1943. 

It called for ingenuity and imagination on the part of thosc 
who were to do the actual deceiving. The object was to 
mislead the Japanese into believing that the Australians had 
carried out from Milne Bay a movement of a full infantry 
brigade group, which had occupied Goodenough. 

At the time, the island was, in fact, held by only a company 
of infantry and attached troops. 

The cost of material used in the scheme was negligible, and 
once it was in operation it was kept going by a handful of 
Australian troops and a few score natives. 

While everyone is familiar with the simpler forms of 
camouflage, most civilians and even many members of the 
services have little idea of the wide and often brilliantly con- 
ceived use that has been made of deceptive camouflage. 

Newspapers have published descriptions and even photo- 
graphs of the deceptive camouflage carried out by Germany-— 
the construction of false boulevards, the erection of vast 
blocks of dummy buildings to coax bombers away from the 
real cities, the covering over of the docks in many places, 
even the erection of dummy bridges. 

Deceptive camouflage in city and town areas was a relatively 
easy matter, as materials were close at hand, but real ingenuity 
and improvisation were necessary for deceptive work in the 


field. 
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The Goodenough Island scheme needed both. 


The first role of the men on Goodenough Island was to hold 
an emergency landing strip to the north-east of the island. 
The secondary role was the deception scheme. 


It was not sufficient merely to establish a large camp on 
the island. There had to be some realism about it. You 
cannot have a brigade on an island without first moving it there. 
So all cargo ships that could be spared for the work were con- 
centrated in Milne Bay, taken to the wharves in daylight for the 
Jap. to see, if he wished, left there long enough for the 
loading of stores and men, and then taken out in convoy and 
with fighter protection, to Goodenough Island. 


These ships carried not thousands of men and the stores 
necessary for a brigade, but old wooden packing cases,empty 
petrol drums, camouflage paint, sheets of tin, hessian, timber, 
old tents and mosquito nets, and the many odds and ends 
from which the guns and tanks and trucks and kitchens were 
to be constructed. 


For several days and nights these ships plied backwards and 
forwards between Milne Bay and Goodenough Island, always 
with fighter cover. But the fighters knew their work and saw 
tc it that the Japanese reconnaissance planes had a good look 
at the ships. 


Ghost Camps. 


The camps began to take shape on Goodenough Island. 
Areas were cleared of grass, tents were set up, kitchens were 
built, dumps established, slit trenches dug, tracks cleared, 
weapon pits rigged. Coast defence guns appeared on head- 
lands. Bofors ‘‘ guns ” pointed skywards. Barbed wire lined 
the open beaches and ringed the camp areas. Smoke rose from 
the kitchens. Washing hung out on the lines by the tents. 


Apparently a full brigade had taken up its position along 
the eastern side of the island. 


But the tents were empty of men, the kitchens were useless 
skeletons, the dumps were old packing cases, the guns could 
not be fired, the tanks would not move. There was no brigade 
in that series of camps—just one company, scattered widely, 
and a few score natives. 


All the camps were sited in comparatively open country 
alongside jungle growth, to give the impression that the tents 
and other objects that could be seen from the air represented 
only the fringe of larger encampments in the trees. 


The kitchens were flimsy structures of wood and hessian 
with a few old coppers and water tins outside. But fires were 
lit in every kitchen every day. 
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The dumps were piles of old cases and tins partly covered 
with tarpaulins. Some were primed with petrol and oil and 
dry vegetation, and were wired so that they could be set on fire 
immediately a bomb fell anywhere near them. 

One method of setting them alight was by firing a shot from 
any part of the camp through two pieces of metal suspended in 
the open. A strip of card separated the metal sheets, but a 
bullet penetrating the sheets would bring jagged pieces of 
each into contact and so complete the electric circuit that 
fired the dump. This was excellent in theory, but a little 
too elaborate in practice, and rain and humid atmosphere 
caused at least one brilliant, but premature blaze. 


Hessian Tanks. 


The dummy trucks and reconnaissance cars were strange 
affairs of hessian tacked on wood. The shape was faithful and 
paint gave them a more realistic appearance. Wheels set a 
problem. Tops of 40 gallon petrol drums were used, and 
though absolutely unconvincing on the ground, they probably 
would have deceived the aerial camera at usual reconnaissance 
height. 

The tanks also were made of hessian on a wooden frame. 
From 100 yards, or less in indifferent light, they could not be 
distinguished from the real thing. 

Machine-gun carriers were parked at various places on the 
border between jungle and grassland ; heavy tracks leading to 
them were kept fresh by chipping off the grass or running heavy 
vehicles in occasionally. The carriers were camouflage netting, 
heavily garnished, draped on wooden frames. 

The 25-pounders were most convincing—again made of 
wood, tin and hessian. They were set in sunken emplace- 
ments correctly sandbagged, trenched and netted. 

One Bofors ‘‘ gun” which was particularly realistic, was 
sited on a point of land jutting cleanly out of coconut palms 
and commanding a wide stretch of bay. The gun could be 
traversed or elevated by a simple ratchet device. 

Dummy Bren guns were made cf wood and mounted for 
ack ack use on wooden stands. 

Light coloured sand was tossed over the spoil from trenches, 
to attract attention, and when trenches were dug in light col- 
oured soil, old oil was poured into them to exaggerate the 
appearance of depth. In this way trenches only a few inches 
deep could be made to appear feet deep. 

Natives were used at all these positions to keep the grass 
short to give the appearance of constant use. This was not 
easy. The grass grew at an amazing pace, and burning it off 
only accelerated the growth of new grass. Constant cutting 
became necessary—a time-taking and laborious job in a land 
where grass grows in a few weeks to a height of 8 and 10 feet. 
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Vehicle tracks were made first with tractors, then the natives 
were set to work with knives chipping off the young grass as it 
prew, to give the tracks the appearance of constant use. 

One of the simplest and most effective deceptive devices 
used was the apron “ barbed wire.” Wooden stakes replaced 
metal and thin jungle vines replaced genuine wire. From 50 
yards this ‘‘ wiring ” was indistinguishable from real wiring. 
It was erected on open beaches, and round all battalion and 
company areas and dumps and gun positions. It was placed 
wherever wire could normally be expected, and road blocks of 
wood and vines were placed at obvious positions. 

By one creek a water point was left clearly visible from 
the air. The tank was set on stout foundations and it was the 
real thing up to the point where it needed a tap and pump. A 
bent sapling was used for the pump. 

Tents were mostly a single fly supported by poles, ridge 
pole and guy ropes. Wherever the front of a tent was open to 
ths inquisitive eye of the oblique aerial picture, dummy beds 
were set up and old mosquito nets were rigged. The tops of 
jam tins were tacked to trees outside to look like shaving 
mirrors. Washing and blankets were hung on a clothesline, 
the natives changing the washing—old shirts and slacks—from 
tent to tent each day. 


One of the greatest difficulties in the scheme was to give the 
appearance of movement and life about the camps. With few 
men available it was not possible to do much in this way. The 
smoke from fires, the occasional changing about of various 
objects was the best that could be done, but one simple device 
used was to hang bits of unrusted tin in trees so that they would 
flash sunlight into the sky. These flashes would give the 
impression of movement. 


ce 


Some of the dummy trucks were fitted with ‘‘ windscreens ” 
of shining tin, and old tins were deliberately left lying about. 


* Australian troops took a keen interest in the job and showed 
a good deal of initiative. The natives probably did not 
understand what it was all about, but once shown what was 
required of them, they did their job well — lighting fires, the 
changing of clothes from line to line, and the occasional 
moving of dummy figures. 


These were all essentially ghost camps holding something 
of the air of mining camps that were dead. Empty tents, 
empty beds, unused kitchens, roads that never felt the tyres of 
vehicles, and vehicles that never moved—yet these ghosts 
played a part whose true importance no one will ever know. 
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AUSTRALIAN ARMY’S WAR DIARY 


15 Dec. 
ll Jan 

16 Jun 

3 Jan. 
5 Jan. 
22 Jan. 
30 Jan. 
6 Feb. 


21 Mar. 
24 Mar. 


10 Apr. 
10 Apr. 


14 Apr. 
20 Apr. 


24 Apr. 


20 May 
31 May 
8 Jun. 


21 Jun. 
9 Jul. 
12 Jul. 
4 Feb. 
10 Jul. 


23 Oct. 


1 Feb. 


39 
"40 
40 
41 
41 
41 
"41 
41 
*41 
"41 


"41 
"41 


41 
41 


41 


41 
*41 
41 


41 
41 
"41 
742 
42 


"42 


743 


MIDDLE EAST AND U.K. 


Advance party of Australians embark for the Middle East. 
First Australian convoy (6 Aust Div) sails for Middle East. 
First Australian units arrive in UNITED KINGDOM. 
Australian troops attack and penetrate BARDIA defences. 
BARDIA falls. 

TOBRUK falls. 

Australians enter DERNA. 

BENGHAZI surrenders to Australians. 

Australians capture GIARABUB. 


British and Australians commence withdrawal from area of 


EL AGHEILA. 
Last Australian rearguard reaches ‘TOBRUK. 


First engagement of Australian and German forces on 
GREEK front. 


First major Axis attack on TOBRUK fails. 


British and Anzac forces in GREECE withdraw to THER- 
MOPYLAE LINE. 


Evacuation of GREECE begins. Australians arrive in 
CRETE. 


German paratroops land in CRETE. 
British and Anzac forces evacuated from SPARIKHIA. 


Australians cross SYRIAN FRONTIER. TYRE surren- 
ders. 


Fall of DAMASCUS. 

DAMOUR taken after bloody fighting. 

Cease fire. French resistance ceases. 

Australians commence embarking for Australia at SUEZ. 


Ninth Australian Division goes into action at 
EL ALAMEIN. 


Ninth Australian Division launches first attack in the 
British thrust at EL ALAMEIN. 


Ninth Australian Division sails for AUSTRALIA at SUEZ, 
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18 Feb. 
14 Jan. 


15 Feb. 


17 Dec. 
18 Feb. 
23 Jan. 
27 Feb. 
19 Feb. 


7 Mar. 
10 Mar. 


21 Jul. 
23 Jul. 


10 Aug. 
25 Aug. 


28 Sep. 


2 Nov. 
9 Nov. 
11 Nov. 
13 Nov. 
9 Dec. 
19 Dec. 


2 Jan. 
22 Jan. 
30 Jan. 


3 Feb. 
16 Mar. 


21 Aug. 
4 Sep. 


5 Sep. 
7 Sep. 


11 Sep. 
16 Sep. 
2 Oct. 
4 Oct. 


25 Nov. 


8 Dec. 
23 Jan. 
10 Feb. 
13 Apr. 
24 Apr. 
26 Apr. 
14 Jun. 


"41 
42 


42 


41 
*42 
42 
42 
"42, 
"42 
42, 
42 
42 
"42 
42 


742 
42 


MALAYA. 


Units of the Eighth Australian Division arrive in MALAYA, 

Australian troops make first contact with Japanese forces in 
MALAYA. 

Fall of SINGAPORE. 


SOUTH WEST PACIFIC. 


Australian and Dutch forces occupy TIMOR. 

Australian troops arrive in JAVA. 

Japanese land at RABAUL. 

Japanese land in JAVA. 

Australian troops resist Japanese landing in TIMOR. 

Japanese land at LAE and SALAMAUA. 

Japanese land at FINSCHHAFEN. 

Japanese land at GONA. 

First contact between Australians & Japanese at AWALA. 

Australian troops withdraw from KOKODA. 

Australians oppose Japanese landing at MILNE BAY. 
After bitter fighting Japanese forces are withdrawn by 
sea on 5 Sep. having suffered their first decisive defeat 
on land. 

Australians re-take EORIBAIWA RIDGE in the first 
stage of the Owen Stanleys offensive. 

Australians re-capture KOKODA. 

Australians re-take GORARI. 

Australians capture OIVI. 

Australians capture WAIROPI. 

Australians occupy GONA. 

Australians and Americans capture CAPE ENDAIADERE. 

Australians and Americans recapture BUNA. 

Australians and Americans take SANANANDA. 

Australians defeat Japanese attack on WAU. 

Australians at WAU counter-attack and begin the drive 
to SALAMAUA. 

Japanese cleared from MUBO gardens. Area finally 
cleared 13 Jul. 

Australians capture KOMIATUM Ridge. 

Australians (9th Division) land at ‘‘ RED BEACH ”’ on 
shore of Huon Gulf and begin drives to Lae and Finsch- 
hafen. 

American paratroops, Australian paratroop artillery and 
Australian engineers and pioneers seize NADZAB. 
Aerial movement of 7th Division into MARKHAM 

VALLEY begins. 

Australians capture SALAMAUA. 

Australians take LAE. 

Australians take FINSCHHAFEN. 


Australians capture DUMPU (Ramu Valley). 
Australians drive Japanese from SATELBERG HEIGHTS 
Australians capture WAREO. 

Australians capture SHAGGY RIDGE. 

Australians and Americans link up east of SAIDOR. 
Australians take BOGADJIM. 

Australians take MADANG. 

Australians take ALEXISHAFEN. 

Australians occupy HANSA BAY. 
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